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/EDITORIALS| 


RECENT London despatch telling of the offer of the post 
A of Ambassador to the United States given by the British 
government to Viscount Grey of Falladon concludes with 
this tremendous and remarkable statement: 
“He has a world-wide reputation for uprightness and 
nobility of character.” 

It was not that Great Britain was sending to America perhaps 
its greatest diplomat, a man who had been able to hold back for 
years the European dogs of war, but she was sending a man whose 
reputation for uprightness and nobility of character was recognized 
throughout the world, in lands, indeed where he was known only by 
name. Britain saw that in such an act she was paying America the 
greatest compliment in her power, a compliment America would 
best appreciate. 

When one reads a statement so singular and extraordinary, he 
instinctively pauses as he contemplates how much more impressive is 
it to utter such words of a man than to say of him that he is one 
of the world’s greatest scholars, or statesmen, or lawyers, or in- 
ventors, or bankers, or executives. When we speak of a man’s 
leadership in a certain field we are thinking primarily in terms of 
capacity, but as credit men we know how much more meaningful 
are the terms that describe a man’s character. 














’ NHE real savings of the people as we find them in our insur- 
ance companies, savings banks and other trust institutions, 
aggregating billions of dollars, are the product of the energy, 

self-denial and foresight of scores of millions of our people. If 

we could retrace in detail what it means to these million lives to 
build up slowly such a mass of dollars as these institutions set out 
in their statements, we would have many a story as full of human 
interest as the most human romance ever written. And this very 
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fact is vital in one of the most urgent problems before us—the 
determination of what we shall do with our railroads. 

Because well-organized, because in a position to threaten, be- 
cause appreciative of the value of well-directed publicity, we have 
been putting foremost in this problem those who to-day happen to 
be the workers upon our railroads, though less than a million in 
number with a few additional million dependents. They have 
loomed so large that we have lost sight of the rights of that vastly 
larger number of millions whose savings have made our great net- 
work of railways possible and whose banks and insurance com- 
panies, through which they have invested in railways, are exposed 
to staggering losses unless the standing of the railroads be upheld 
by becoming efficiently managed, productive and progressive insti- 
tutions. Through careful administration and faithful service there 
has been planted in the minds of millions of our people complete 
confidence in the fiduciary institutions and this confidence must 
not be destroyed. 

It is at least encouraging that several concrete plans for the 
transfer of the railways back to private ownership are now before 
the public and Congress. Perhaps the best service Glenn E. Plumb, 
counsel for the brotherhoods of railway employees, performed in 
offering his uneconomic plan is that he stirred up much debate and 
brought out other plans that promise to give at least a modicum of 
protection for investors and public, notably the Warfield plan, the 
manufacturers’ association plan and the specific criticisms of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

There is still confusion of thought because, as we said above, 
the problem has been approached too frequently as a labor problem, 
but out of the discussions now going on there is almost certain to 
come the presentation of a great constructive railroad policy which 
will win the confidence of all the people. Let us direct our indi- 
vidual and cooperate strength upon Washington till at last a policy 
shall be determined upon which shall deal justly with investors and 
public as well as workers and put the railroads back on a sound, 
attractive credit basis. 


HE outstanding fact in the financial and credit world to-day 
is, of course, that credit obligations and their various expres- 


sions have in large measure outstripped capital investments. 
Credit is so elastic that it can be drawn out no one can tell in ad- 
vance just how far, but investment capital is of a different sort. 
It can grow only as what man produces, exceeds what he consumes 
day by day. Many things have of late tended to make it hard to 
produce more than was necessary to supply immediate wants— 
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principally, as we know, the war, which was a tremendous consumer 
of immediate products and the fact that a period of readjustment 
was necessary for men could not quickly turn from a five-year war 
which had absorbed all their mental and physical energies to that 
regular production and accumulation that is at the root of capital 
building. 

Current financial records give us greater figures than ever be- 
fore, but are they figures that speak of capital increases? Certainly 
government bond issues do not, nor do bank deposits necessarily, 
nor largely increased currency issues, for these are all credit 
expressions. 

Signs of capital increases would be sought for in construction, 
in enlarged stocks of those things that meet the worlds’ demands 
for food, raiment and shelter, and the fact that never before has 
competition for all these things been so great as now, would point 
to the conclusion that capital building had gone forward too 
haltingly. 

True, we have enlarged many of our manufacturing plants, 
have increased some of our tillable lands, all of which means that 
in spite of war’s insatiable demands, capital building did not quite 
stop, but that it fell far behind credit increases and credit powers 
there is no question. 

In this situation the credit man has a part to play. The great 
readjustment must mean a new ratio between capital to credit, and 
the process must be watched closely by every credit man that the 
change shall not be accomplished with too much stress or strain at 
any one point. 

The necessary thing is that capital be now built up. We have 
gone as far as we should in increasing credit obligations until 
such time as capital can accumulate and make a broader base upon 
which to build credits. The credit man can best do this by following 
his collections closely, by insisting upon payment within the pre- 
scribed terms, terms which shall be as brief as possible and by 
preaching the doctrine of personal thrift and saving. 


r VHE publication of an article in the Bulletin is not to be un- 
derstood as equivalent to the endorsement by the Association 
of all that the article sets out. The important function of 

the Bulletin is to present the pros and cons of any arguable point 

in credit granting, and that there are many such points we must 
all acknowledge. Members are, therefore, urged to present their 
views even though, by commonly stated formulas, they are such as 
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might be considered heterodox, for there is plenty of room for divi- 
sion of opinion in nearly every phase of credits. 


It has been said again and again that the trade acceptance 
should not be considered as an instrument of special convenience 
for use with slow accounts, for, if so used, a customer asked to 
give an acceptance for his purchases, will quite naturally spring to 
the conclusion that his credit is in question. 

S. C. Gunn of the Albany association feels that the acceptance 
for the slow account has a distinct field of use, and that it is 
proper to consider it in that field quite apart from all else, and that 
this use should properly be considered on its own merits. Mr. 
Gunn’s article in this issue is cordially commended to all readers of 
the Bulletin, who will agree that he has presented an able argument, 
even if his conclusions are not in accord with their own. 


Don’t fail to review the August Bulletin, presenting 
the proceedings of the Detroit Convention in full. 


The Association’s Foreign Credit Department 


The Foreign Credit Department, since the Detroit convention, 
has been concentrating its efforts upon the establishment of the 
newly authorized Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau. 

This plan has met with surprising favor among exporting mem- 
bers, and as an indication of the amount of interest manifested and 
the need felt for such a service, there have been obtained in less 
than three months nearly two hundred subscribers to the Bureau. 
Prior to soliciting members, some few expressed the opinion that 
those becoming affiliated would be small concerns or firms doing 
only a small foreign business, who would obtain a great deal of 
information and have nothing to give in return. As a matter of 
fact, it has turned out to be exactly the reverse, for practically the 
entire number of firms now in the Bureau are such as maintain 
regular export departments and have large files of foreign credit 
ledger information. 

The Bureau with a membership of two hundred will receive 
its inception not later than September 15, and from present indi- 
cations the initial membership will be doubled within the first six 
months of operation. The Bureau is under the direct supervision 
of a committee consisting of foreign credit managers, located in the 
principal export centers of the country. These men have given the 
subject careful and exhaustive study, and firmly believe that a 
Foreign Credit Interchange Bureau for the safe and systematic 
clearance of foreign ledger experiences will greatly facilitate one of 
the most important phases of exporting. 
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In Partnership with Uncle Sam 
R. G. Etxiort, Chairman War Tax Advisory Committee. 


In the years just before the United States entered the war, the 
annual expense of running the government was in the neighborhood 
of one billion dollars and we have only to go back a few years to 
find expenditures of some hundred millions less than that figure. 
Prior to 1909, revenue was produced largely from the tariff and 
from internal revenue taxes on liquor, tobacco and a few other items. 

However, in 1909, a theory of taxation new to this country 
was brought forward and has developed with great rapidity in the 
few intervening years. This theory of taxation was that of raising 
revenue by a tax on incomes, but as there was no authority under 
the Constitution for an income tax, it was accomplished in the form 
of an excise tax on corporation profits and was embodied in the 
Revenue Act of 1909. This form of taxation continued until 1913, 
when an amendment to the Constitution became effective on March 
1 which made possible a general income tax. 

Then followed the Revenue Act of October 3, 1913, and the 
Revenue Act of September 8, 1916, which levied income tax on 
corporation and individuals and brought in the system of graduated 
taxes on personal incomes called “surtaxes.”’ 

There was collected for the year 1916 a total tax on corporate 
and personal incomes of three hundred and forty-five million dol- 
lars, or nearly one-half the ordinary disbursements of the govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1916. So for the first time 
receipts from income taxes contributed a substantial part of the 
running expenses of the government. 

With the coming of the United States into the World War in 
1917, it became necessary to raise more money by taxation as well 
as by bond issues. Soon after the declaration of war, Congress 
began work on a new revenue bill, which finally became a law on 
October 3, 1917, and applied to the year 1917, superseding the Act 
of March 3, 1917, which had imposed some increase in taxation. 
a, a act was superimposed on the Revenue Act of September 

This act produced an amount of revenue heretofore unthought- 
of, or, in round figures, four billion dollars, more than ten times 
the amount produced by tht income tax law for the year 1916. 
This result was accomplished by a tremendous increase in the 
surtax rates on individual incomes and by the inauguration of the 
so-called Excess Profits Tax, which was an entirely new principle 
of taxation, for while England had been collecting under her War 
Profits Tax, a tax on profits in excess of pre-war profits, the rates 
under the Act of October 3, 1917, were applied to the business 
profits over a certain fixed return on an arbitrarily determined in- 
vested capital with little regard for the value of the assets of the 
business as a going institution; naturally, this brought about many 
inequities and gross discriminations, many of which have since been 
recognized both by the Treasury and by Congress. 

But in the establishment of new principles of taxation, the Act 
of 1917 went much further than at first thought is apparent to the 
taxpayer who looks upon the law only in the light of a revenue- 
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producing measure; it unquestionably recognizes and puts into effect 
the principle of government interest or partnership in every activity 
of the taxpayer. In other words, the taxes now being assessed are 
in the nature of a division of profits with the government; the 
greater your income or the more you make, the larger the percentage 
you pay over to this partner under the head of a “Profits Tax.” 

As taxes paid or accrued are not allowed as a deduction from 
gross income before the computation is made, the amount paid is 
not a division of net or what might be termed enjoyable income, 
but is a division of the entire profits of the enterprise or of the 
income of the individual. 

This is establishing a principle of taxation, or rather govern- 
mental partnership, that is deserving of the thought of every business 
man and taxpayer. What is to be the outcome of this condition of 
affairs? To what extent is supervision of industry to be exercised, 
now that the war is over, by this partner who shares only in the 
fruits of industry when there is a good crop and does not share in 
the losses of the lean years? To what extent is energy, ability and 
thrift to be recognized? To what extent is the investor who owns 
the business going to be consulted about the legislation enacted 
affecting disposition of his property? 

The answer to these questions lies with the taxpayers them- 
selves for the taxes are levied by the men elected to represent them 
and if the public takes enough interest in how their government is 
run to elect men who do represent them, giving those men the bene- 
fit of sound business counsel on matters of application, the burden 
of the tax and whatever regulation of industry proves necessary 
will be accomplished in a manner fair to all. 

In the Revenue Act of 1918, Congress has recognized many of 
the principles of equity that are essential to an equal distribution 
of the burden of the tax, but there is still a number of points that 
should be adjused to distribute the tax fairly and give recognition 
to property rights of individuals. 

First and foremost of these is that a clear-cut consistent dis- 
tinction should be drawn between capital and income. The sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution authorizes an income tax, but under 
that authority it is highly improper to endeavor, as has been done, 
to lay a tax on capital. 

This has been attempted in the case of stock dividends which, 
under the laws of 1913-1916 and 1918, have been classed as income, 
which they are not, as after a stockholder has received his stock 
dividend he has no more property than he had before, the property 
represented by the stock which he then holds being no more valu- 
able than it was before. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has decided this un- 
der the 1913 law in the Towne case, and a decision by the New 
York courts under the 1916 law has recently been handed down. 
Still Congress persisted in passing the present law without correcting 
this defect, thereby forcing many taxpayers to pay into the Treasury 
money they do not owe and then wait until the Supreme Court can 
get around to it to order a refund. 

There should be no distinction between business merely on ac- 
count of its form of organization, which is the case under the 
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present law, because the profits taxes apply only to corporations. 
Every business unit or entity should be treated alike regardless 
of the form of its organization and this is not the case under this 
law, for in some cases the discrimination is against the corporation 
stockholders and in other cases against the partners or individuals. 

All of the assets of a business should be given equal considera- 
tion for the purposes of invested capital. 

The income tax part of the law recognizes the fact that any 
value existing on March 1, 1913, was capital, that value accruing 
since that time is income, but under the Excess Profits part of the 
law this principle is not followed in determining invested capital and 
an attempt is made to go back to the original price paid for the 
property even though the time of purchase may have been a hundred 
years ago, thus ignoring entirely the element of frugality, thrift 
and conservative accounting or finance, and in effect levying a tax 
on capital under the guise of an income tax. 

As there was no income tax before March 1, 1913, any appre- 
ciation of assets before than time, whether due to natural causes 
or to development by the taxpayer, became capital and should be 
recognized as such consistently throughout the entire tax law. 

Recognition should be given to the fact that a corporation is 
merely an aggregation of individuals banded together for the carry- 
ing on of business and that the property rights of all individuals 
should be given equal consideration, regardless of the manner or 
form of organization under which they operate. 

Now that the war is over and we are returned to a peace basis, 
the Profits Taxes should be done away with and the necessary 
revenue provided by an income tax on individual incomes, for in 
the hands of the individual and in his hands only is income liquid 
and equitably available for the purpose of laying a tax based upon 
income and ability to pay. 

Never again will government expenditures be at the level of 
pre-war expenditures. Never will taxes be as low as they were at 
that time. The payments by the Treasury for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1919, were more than eighteen billion (during four and a 
half months of that time the country was at war). For the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, the Treasury estimates expenditures of 
about seven billion dollars and some other authorities think it will 
be nearer ten billion dollars. What government expenditure will be 
in the years that follow depends on many things, but it is safe to say 
that for many years the annual expense of running the government 
will be several billions of dollars. 

To meet this expenditure, heavy taxes must be imposed, for 
surely we cannot continue to issue bonds to meet expenses after the 
obligations created by reason of the war have been met. We must 
soon get back to a basis of paying as we go and the going will be 
heavy, with the expanded governmental machinery which never re- 
sponds to contraction as readily as to expansion. 

This state of affairs calls for the best thought of the most com- 
petent men of the country. Improved methods of dealing with the 
problem must be devised. One of those most insistently urged is the 
adoption of a budget system, which, in reality, is just applying 
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sound business practice, such as is used in private enterprise, to 
the public’s business. 

In working out these problems, our great national business as- 
sociations which are non-partisan, non-sectional and representative 
of all industry should be used. They can be relied on to recommend 
principles that are sound, workable and for the best interests of 
the country as a whole. 

In business organizations, the partners or stockholders who 
have their means most at stake are the ones who are represented on 
the board of directors or governing body; the bondholders or 
owners of preferred stock who have first call on the earnings of the 
enterprise, those with the preferred claim have, so long as the busi- 
ness steers a safe course, less to do with the actual running of affairs. 

And so it should be, but is it the case in this new partnership 
between the taxpayers and the government, a partnership in which 
the government claims a share of the profits but does not share in the 
losses nor contribute any of the capital. 

Let us reduce it to terms of corporate business and see if it 
is not possible to arrive at a satisfactory solution that will assure 
fair treatment to all. 

Congress is the board of directors. From whom do the mem- 
bers derive their authority? Just as in the case of corporate or- 
ganizations, they are elected by the parties at interest, the stock- 
holders, the taxpayers. Whether they are wisely selected and 
whether they carry out the will and perform the services expected of 
them, is the responsibility of those from whom they derived their 
power. 

The usual procedure when stockholders in an enterprise ques- 
tion the conduct of the business is to go to the management. If 
not satisfied, they express their views in an effort to work out a 
satisfactory solution ; failing in that, in cooperation with other stock- 
holders, if the complaint is sound, a change is usually forced, for 
the majority rules in business as well as in politics. 

In the case of corporate organization, the directors are there 
to map out the policy, make the rules by which the business operates ; 
in the case of Congress to make the laws which control the manner 
in which the government shall be run. 

The heads of departments are appointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate and are the officials who carry out the 
mandates of Congress, the operating officials if you please to use 
a business expression. 

Now, in the past it has been the general view of the public 
that they did not have the time or perhaps the inclination to concern 
themselves with the action of the men to whom they had delegated 
the responsibility of directing the affairs of the government, feel- 
ing, probably, that their interest was a minority interest of so small 
consequence that they were not justified in devoting the time or 
effort necessary to acquaint themselves with the problems incident 
to the government. 

But the taxpayer—and there are a great many more taxpayers 
than there used to be—now is brought face to face with a different 
situation entirely with the advent of this new principle of govern- 
mental finance; he is faced with the fact that he has a most vital 
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interest and a large financial interest in the policies adopted and in 
the way his money is to be spent, for where in the past his direct 
contribution to the expense of operating the business of government 
was not a significant amount, it has now been multiplied and is a 
very substantial percentage of the total fruit of his effort. In other 
words, he is now a major partner with a vital interest and one of 
such size that good business dictates that he should take an active 
interest in the affairs of his concern to see that able men of proper 
capacity are delegated to act on the board of directors. 

His interest and responsibility, however, should not stop there, 
for no set of men, regardless of the ability, conscientiousness and 
attentiveness, new to their duties, can possibly be conversant with 
all the details and practical application of the various laws necessary 
to the government of a nation of a hundred million people, covering 
a vast area of country with varied interests extending all over the 
world. 

Here is where the additional responsibility of the citizen and 
taxpayer lies, to counsel with and advise his representative in such 
matters as he himself has through his years of business experience 
become a specialist in. 

And right here let us say that business men and taxpayers must 
come to a full realization of their responsibility to the community 
and take a broad-gauge, fair-minded view and guard their council 
against the stain of partisanship or of being swallowed up in the 
stigma of self-interest to the extent of losing sight of the general 
ood. 

F And here again comes in the value of the great national business 
association through which can be worked out in a comprehensive, 
broad-gauge way the problems that affect the welfare of the nation 
by the men who know from their wide experience with nation’s 
business what is most needed. These can be reduced to sound prin- 
ciples and put forward as a composite of the best business thought. 

When this state of mind and plan of action is reached, and it 
will be reached just as soon as the public comes to a realization of 
its full interest in the business of government, then we will have 
arrived at that stage in our fiscal affairs where there will be no place 
in high office for men who have little or no qualifications through 
successful business experience to deal with the problems of govern- 
ment which are strictly problems of business. Then will come the 
time when tax legislation will not be based on theory but on sound 
business by men who can from their long experience foresee the 
effect of its application. 

The typé of men that perform the greatest service to their 
country in public office are those broad-minded men who can truly 
grasp the needs of the nation, and there are many such men in Con- 
gress, and those men take the advice of men who are specialists in 
the matters under consideration, are responsive to the needs of the 
country, welcome the counsel of constituents who are broad-minded 
and conscientious in their recommendations, and are the kind of 
men needed by the nation in its legislative bodies. 

Such men can be secured only if the people concern themselves 
with public affairs and exhibit interest enough in them to command 
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the services of public-spirited men of high standing and business 
training for these positions of trust and responsibility. 

Men of this type should be elected, paid salaries commensurate 
with the service performed and given the full moral support of the 
country in their efforts to run the affairs of the country on a sound, 
economical business basis. With a governing body made up of men 
of this type, there will be no danger of the executive departments 
being inefficient or wasteful with the taxpayer’s money. Then will 
we have public business run on the same basis that private enter- 
prise is run and the returns to the public who are the taxpayers and 
stockholders will amply compensate those who have by their efforts 
brought about this change. 

This sort of thing has been urged time and again and seemingly 
without result but as “necessity is the mother of invention,” so we 
face this problem of “Partnership with Uncle Sam” and the neces- 
sity of working out a solution which is wrapped up in the other 
problems of the reconstruction period. 

When the first Liberty Loan was announced, it was thought the 
amount was greater than the country could absorb, but the country 
was faced with the necessity of raising two billions of dollars and its 
people subscribed it and necessity caused them to subscribe in each 
succeeding loan even greater amounts until they became fully con- 
verted to the principle of thrift. 

So with the conservation problems of the Food Administration. 
Education and necessity made possible the conserving of vast quan- 
tities of foodstuffs and on down through the list of war relief activ- 
ities until the job was done. 

And now our reconstruction period and its problems of which 
the question of government supervision and taxation stand in the 
forefront. Necessity exists in the need of careful, conscientious 
and efficient legislative and administrative conduct of public affairs 
to the end that there may be value received for each dollar expended 
and that there may be equality for all in laying the burden and deter- 
mining the policies of this greatest of businesses—the government. 


Have You Seen the Pamphlet— 
“The Business Enterprise?” 


A member of the Income Tax Unit of the International Revenue 
Department, after reviewing the pamphlet of the Association, “A 
Business Enterprise,” in which the attempt was made to set out a 
method of keeping books by a business enterprise which shall be as 
simple as possible, and yet tell the complete story, speaks in admira- 
tion of the pamphlet, giving as it does in a few pages the funda- 
mental and underlying principles necessary for recording business 
transactions adequately, and giving the merchant a key to his condi- 
tion and progress. Further, he states that the application of the 
principles set out will greatly assist the smaller merchant in com- 
piling data necessary for his income-tax return so that he can be 
accurate and equitable to both the government and himself. 

Have you seen a copy of this “Business Enterprise” pamphlet? 
If not, send for one. 
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Bribery to Secure Trade 

The Federal Trade Commission has been active recently in in- 
vestigating bribery of employees as a method of securing trade. 

In a special report issued by the Commission under date of 
May 15, 1918, it is said: 

“The Commission has found that commercial bribery 

of employees is a prevalent and common practice in many 

industries. These bribes take the form of commissions 

for alleged services, of money and gratuities and entertain- 

ments of various sorts, and of loans—all intended to in- 

fluence such employees in the choice of materials. 
“It is evident that this inexcusable added cost is finally 
passed on to the consumer.” 

Bribery is criminal per se. The Federal Trade Commission has 
no criminal jurisdiction. It treats the practice as an unfair method 
of competition. In dealing with commercial bribery, as an unfair 
method of competition, the commission is entirely limited to dealing 
with one side, to wit, the giving side, and has no power to reach the 
receiver, who is also guilty. 

The practice is one which has been condemned alike by business 
men, legislatures, and courts, including among the business men 
those who have finally resorted to it in self-defense in competing 
with less scrupulous rivals or in selling to concerns whose employees 
have extorted commissions under threats to destroy or disapprove 
goods submitted to them for test. 

How prevalent the practice is and how great the need of legis- 
lation seems to be is illustrated by the statement of one man of 
prominence in an industry who welcomed the proceedings of the 
Commission destined to destroy the practice with this statement : 

“From an experience of thirty years in the industry 

I do not believe that there is a single house in it that has 

not had to pay bribes to hold old business or to obtain new 

business. Bribery is inherently dishonest and tends to dis- 

honesty and is unfair to competitors and customers, and I 

do not believe it ever will be stopped until made a crime 

by the United States government.” 

How thoroughly insidious this practice has become may be illus- 
trated by two experiences of representatives of the Commission. In 
one case an employee frankly stated that he was “entitled to 10 per 
cent. and any one who demands more is a grafter.” Another was so 
fully imbued with the justice of his claim that he desired the repre- 
sentative of the Commission to assist him in enforcing the collection 
of an unpaid so-called commission. 

Corrupt employees having the power to spoil and disapprove 
materials have been able to bid one salesman against another, until, 
in many cases, they have extorted secret commissions, so-called, as 
large as 20 per cent. of the value of the goods sold. 

The Commission feels that state legislation is utterly inadequate 
to cope with the situation and urges the prompt enactment of a 
Federal statute “striking at each person participating, both givers 
and recipients.” 

It would be interesting to have members of the Association 
tell of their experience with evil practices whether in their business 
they feel the need of legislation such as the commission asks. 
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It Is Not the Amount of the Discount but the Paying 
Habit of the Customer 
L. W. Peterson, Gulbransen-Dickinson Co., Chicago, Ill. 


I have been reading with much interest in the Bulletin the 
general discussion on the subject of terms of sale and especially 
all that has been said on the subject of the cash discount. I agree 
with those who say that cash discount terms are equitable because 
they allow an advantage to the customer who 1s able to pay 
promptly, but I differ with those who give an unreasonable cash 
discount, for instance, 2 per cent. ten days, net sixty days, which is 
shown to be a rate better than 15 per cent. per annum. 

I have had experience with various cash discounts and find 
that the houses that are going to pay take the discount and those 
that are not so good, do not take it, that it is a matter of habit 
and not the amount of the discount. 

I have worked under terms of four months net, 5 per cent. 
for cash in thirty days, admittedly a liberal discount, but even 
certain dealers that our concern carried on its books at that time 
did not take advantage of the liberal discounts. 

With the inception of my present business we started with 
terms, thirty days net, 2 per cent. for cash in ten days and continued 
with these terms for a long time. We found, however, some who 
forgot to remit within the discount time, and yet wanted the dis- 
count and insisted upon it. Finding that we would not allow the 
discount except as the bill was paid within the discount time, we 
gradually overcame this tendency. 

With the advent of the new year, we changed our terms to 
thirty-day trade acceptances, to be forwarded in fifteen days 
from date of invoice or the privilege of being billed in ten 
days and one half of 1 per cent. deducted. Strangely enough, 
our experience showed that few of those who took advantage of 
the 2 per cent. discount in ten days failed to take advantage of the 
lower rate, so that our definite conclusion is that it is not the 
amount of the discount that is the inducement for prompt payment, 
but rather the habit and the policy of the house that one is dealing 
with. If your customers are prompt pay, they are so as a matter 
of fixed principle and they continue prompt pay even though the 
cash discount is but little more than the usual rate of interest. 

Commenting upon an article appearing in the June Bulletin 
under the title, “Putting It Up to the Buyer to File Claims,” E. 
Stouffer of Heywood Brothers & Wakefield Gompany, New York, 
writes that his house has many times considered the adoption of 
the policy set out there, which is to place it right up to the buyer to 
make his claim to the transportation company for damage or loss 
in transit, the seller simply furnishing the papers necessary to 
prove the claim, but the buyer being responsible for notifying the 
agent, immediately calling upon him to examine the shipment and 
file the claim in accordance with the interstate commerce laws. 

It was felt, however, that competitors would take advantage of 
this attitude with the result that the smaller country merchants 
who do not like to be bothered with matters of this kind would 
turn their business over to the house with the more easy-going 
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methods. Mr. Stouffer says that his house in some cases has 
taken the stand that it would not permit deductions in settlements 
covering damaged shipments, but that if the accounts were paid 
correctly and if paid freight bills were furnished with proper refer- 
ence to the damages noted thereon, they would undertake to file 
the claim. 

Where a claim is only made once or twice a year and the 
customer deducts for the merchandise in his remittance, Mr. 
Stouffer says the company does not make complaint, but goes 
ahead and handles the claim for the customer; however, he feels 
that the suggestion in the June Bulletin is a good one, such as 
ought to be carried out in all cases, for claims for damages bring 
much confusion in accounts as well as detail in handling claims 
because the correspondence necessary to collect even some of the 
smallest claims grows voluminous and oftentimes cost about as 
much as the claim itself. The whole subject, says Mr. Stouffer, is 
one which should be handled by concerns in the same line in co- 
operation by coming together and deciding upon the fair method 
to pursue and then standing together to pursue it. 


What Can Be Done to Protect Seller against Sudden 
Wage Increases between Taking of Order 
and Delivery of Goods 


The present uncertainty in producing costs, due largely to wage 
demands sometimes involving sudden and radical increases, brings 
up the question how the manufacturer may protect himself on 
contracts for future delivery. 

The buyer is likely to feel that a contract uncertain as to price 
is not a satisfactory contract, but we have been running into sudden 
cost increases in so many lines completely altering the conditions 
under which the manufacturers originally figured their prices, that 
the latter feel that something must be done to protect them between 
the time order is taken and the time of delivery. 

The National office will be glad to know what arrangements 
manufacturers and contractors are making to protect themselves— 
what clauses they are inserting in contracts to that end. 

A liberal response will be appreciated. 


Don’t be an easy mark for the beguiling collection 
agency. It is not a matter only of money paid in advance 
under all sorts of guarantees; of turning over money on 
your accounts for which the agency becomes virtually 
trustee; but of your own good name being associated 
in the minds of even poor payers with a concern of low 
tone. Use the files of the Association before giving an 
agency your business. 
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The Trade Acceptance Used Only on Slow Accounts 


SPENCER C. Gunn, Credit Manager, A. P. W. Paper Co., 
Albany, N. Y. 


We understand the position thus far taken by the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men in this its official publication to be that the 
trade acceptance should not be used on slow accounts only. In other 
words, that such use is an abuse of the trade acceptance. We would 
like to see the official bars let down and members encouraged to 
use the trade acceptance on the slow accounts if it is not practicable 
for them to use it on their other accounts. The editors of the 
Bulletin have been kind enough to allow us to state our reasons. 


When the trade acceptance campaign was started, it did not 
seem to us advisable to attempt to use it on all of our acounts. Our 
terms are net thirty days, 2 per cent. off in ten days from date of 
invoice, which is date of shipment. About 75 per cent. of our sales 
are discounted and of the remainder probably 20 per cent. are paid 
either promptly:or without any extended delay. With such terms, 
it is usually possible to avoid bank loans. We, therefore, could not 
see the advisability of asking our discounting customers for accept- 
ances or oar prompt-paying, non-discounting customers as in neither 
case would we be any better off than before. So far as the fairly 
prompt class was concerned, we preferred to persist tactfully in an 
effort to secure prompt remittances rather than ask them for accept- 
ances which would average small and which we probably would 
not use. 


We felt, too, that there was such a thing as letting well enough 
alone. It seemed certain that to demand or even request acceptances 
from customers who discounted or were prompt or fairly prompt 
would antagonize many of them and in addition cause us a large 
amount of extra trouble, labor and expense, including a collection 
charge on all acceptances not discounted. To handle them as cash 
items would be difficult as our customers are located all over the 
country and the mails are not always what they should be. It was 
our idea to, at least for the present, do nothing along these lines. 

With our slow customers we could see at once a decided ad- 
vantage in the trade acceptance and were one of the first, if not the 
first, in Albany to use it. In our request for acceptances, tactfully 
worded, there was between the lines a complaint with regard to 
former settlements. The acceptances soon began to come in. Where 
they did not, the remittances were usually made more promptly. In 
many cases these customers began to discount. The results, though 
different, were all good. No one can reasonably object to a request 
for better settlements if made in the right way. The experiment 
was thoroughly satisfactory and has been the means of greatly 
reducing our trouble with accounts inclined to be slow. 

It appears to be now conceded by those who initiated the trade 
acceptance movement that it is not adapted to thirty-day terms. 
We wish that this concession might have been made before as we 
have felt that we were more or less under an official cloud. But 
we are not let out—yet—as regards the use of them for slow accounts 
alone. We hope to be—soon. 
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The trouble appears to be that by this use of the trade acceptance, 
we are depreciating, cheapening, lowering and otherwise injuring 
it as a credit instrument. We are reminded of Samuel Johnson’s 
definition of oats in what was really the first English dictionary. “A 
a which is generally given to horses, but in Scotland supports the 
eople.” 

F We don’t claim a close parallel. At the same time, the trade 
acceptance is a dual purpose instrument, being used to anticipate 
prompt payments and avoid slow ones. The fact that the latter 
use was originally intended to be incidental does not necessarily fix 
its ultimate relative importance. 

The following letter, just received, is significant. 

“In reply to your inquiry of the ————~. We have sold 

for several years. He has always been more or less slow, 

but we consider him good for moderate credit. He recently wrote 
us with regard to making him a shipment on open account. The last 
time we sold him we had considerable trouble in securing settlement. 
So we wrote that we would ship him if he would give us acceptance 
for whatever he might purchase.” 

The use of the trade acceptance for slow accounts may eventu- 
ally be very general. Time alone can decide that. There at least 
seems to be no need of fearing that the two cases will not be clearly 


understood or being understood that either use will interfere with 
the other. 


David C. Wills, chairman of the Board, Federal Reserve Bank 
of Cleveland, in his able address of June 9 before the convention of 
the American Acceptance Council in Detroit said, “If a company 
is using the trade acceptance method to change its slow-paying trade 
into prompt payers, it is doing a commendable thing.” He adds 
“but the acceptance should not be marketed or discounted as this 
tends to cheapen the trade acceptance movement.” 

We have never yet marketed or discounted a trade acceptance 
and it would seem that this would probably be true of other concerns 
making the same use of them, the primary object being to get the 
money when due—not to have the use of it before becoming due. 
Perhaps that lets us out—almost. 


The writer was taken to task at the Paper Trade Conference at 
the recent convention in Detroit by a gentleman who objected that 
the use of the trade acceptance for slow accounts only characterized 
it as an instrument for the slow-pay customer and hence made it 
more difficult to obtain from those who are not slow. The point 
raised simply states in a different way the objection which we have 
already endeavored to answer. It must be met by making clear the 
dual purpose nature of the paper. 

At the same time, we do not believe it is serious or that 
much explanation will be necessary. If a customer is prompt he 
knows it and knows that you know it, the converse, of course, being 
equally true. Consequently, if you ask him for a trade acceptance 
or authority to send goods C. O. D., he will accommodate you if he 
is not in position to refuse and probably tell you to go to blazes if he 
is. He will, no doubt, recognize at once an effort to put something 
over to make the world just a little bit nicer place for you to do 
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business in. He will, at least, know that in his case the reason for the 
request must be something other than slow payments on his part. 

Our next-door neighbor manufactures a seasonal product. 
His terms are much longer than ours and he can use the trade accept- 
ance to advantage. Some of his accounts, of course, even with 
longer terms, are inclined to be slow and he, therefore, secures the 
advantage of the acceptances on them. Now should we stop using 
the trade acceptance with slow accounts only and lose the benefit 
we are deriving from this use; should our acceptance customers 
lose the ground they have gained in their paying methods through 
the acceptances given us; should the good effect of their improved 
methods upon business conditions, as a whole, be lost in order to 
give our neighbor and others similarly situated the exclusive use 
of trade acceptances including the advantage to be derived from 
them with slow accounts? 

Suppose our neighbor’s discount period is thirty days. Then 
the trade acceptance would not be worth while using with his 
discounting customers for we have agreed that it is not applicable to 
thirty-day terms. He, assuming like conditions and viewpoint as 
to non-discounting customers, would then be in our position. Should 
he refrain from using the acceptance for slow accounts in deference 
to concerns with long terms, but offering no discount or having a 
longer discount period? Should we, friend neighbor and ourselves, 
also leave the trade acceptance alone for fear that it might come to 
be considered more as an instrument to help slow payers to pay more 
promptly than as an instrument to finance sellers with long terms or 
limited capital or both? Perhaps that lets us out entirely. 

At the recent convention of our Association a resolution was 
adopted, reading in part as follows: 

“Resolved, that wherever the trade acceptance is found adaptable 
and can be used to advantage by the credit grantor, he be en- 
couraged to use it without restraint or criticism; that those who 
do not find it adaptable or of economic advantage at this time in 
their credit transactions be not required to use it.” 

Does that not let us out absolutely provided it may be assumed, 
and we believe it may, that a partial use can be made to advantage 
in many cases where the acceptance would not be applicable as a 
whole? 

We have now completed our defense of our use of the trade 
acceptance for slow accounts only, or, perhaps we should say, 
the slower accounts as the term is relative. The larger the account 
the greater a delay of a month or a week or even a day appears. 
We do not expect all the readers of the Bulletin to agree with us. 
We do not venture to decide the question for any but ourselves. 
Each knows best the conditions in his own trade, the feeling among 
his own customers, the necessities and practicabilities of his own 
case. 

We may be mistaken. We are open to conviction now as at 
the beginning. The trade acceptance presents a big problem with 
many angles. There are several we have not attempted to discuss, 
including the use of the trade acceptance with other than slow 
accounts, the use of cash discount in connection with the trade 
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acceptance, the extension of the net period to secure the trade 
acceptance and the comparative value of the bank acceptance or 
its practical equivalent, a trade acceptance endorsed by a bank. 
The acceptance, the open account and cash discount com- 
bine to form a most interesting and important question for dis- 
cussion. One can scarcely be considered intelligently by itself. 
Each involves the others. No one is wholly good or wholly bad. 
Each has its defects and limitations and must eventually succeed 
in proportion to its proven worth. Use, not argument, will de- 
termine the final result. However, tolerant and cool discussion 
and conservative action may well save costly mistakes and the more 
quickly fix for each its proper place in American business. 


To this end, it would seem to be the part of wisdom for each 
concern to study its own situation carefully and open mindedly 
without prejudice against the old because it is old or against the new 
because it is new; to test theories in the Gradgrind school of facts, 
to distinguish what is feasible from that which is merely desirable, 
to weigh well in advance all the consequences of proposed changes 
and then to make the decision, whether this means, for the present, 
at least, no change at all, whether it means a clean sweep of old 
methods and complete substitution of the new or whether it means, 
as in our case, a compromise, an adoption of the new where the 
old has fallen down and the retention of the old where it still 
seems superior or where the new is not yet practicable. 


A Member Who Says the Trade Acceptance Tends to 
Increase Abuse of Sales Terms 


The friends of the trade acceptance have frequently contended 
that the acceptance leads to the better observance of terms of sale, 
that by its very nature it emphasizes the due date of the contract 
of sale. It is, therefore, the more surprising that a prominent oppo- 
nent of the trade-acceptance method complains that the trade accept- 
ance is the cause of added abuses of terms, that because of its 
frequent misuse, customers are demanding special favors in the 


way of long and special terms such as he had never before heard 
of. 


For instance, he gives a letter from a customer which illustrates 
the abuse to which he refers, namely, the demand for the cash dis- 
count for the giving of a trade acceptance to which is added interest 


from cash discount date to date of acceptance maturity. The letter 
reads: 


“We note in your favor of August 4 the inacceptability in the 
matter of a trade acceptance for 90 days from discount days. 


_ . “The trade acceptance would bear interest at 6 percent. included 
in the settlement. 


“We are sorry that we are unable to comply with your estab- 
lished terms for this reason; that our blanket bills are so large dur- 
ing October and November that we could not pay in cash on your 
Invoice at the time specified. We presumed that the bank would 
carry the trade acceptance and that would release the burden to 
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yourselves. In fact, we are doing this every day with other firms. 
It secures discounts for us and means cash to the house. 

“In case the above does not meet with approval, kindly cancel 
the order and still consider you have our good will.” 

The question is: Who is right?—he who says that the trade 
acceptance tends to healthier thinking and better methods in sales 
terms or he who says that it has but exaggerated the abuse of sales 
terms. 

Expressions of opinion should be many and addressed to the 
“Bulletin of the National Association of Credit Men.” 


Cleveland Association Succeeds in Keeping City in 
Preferred Insurance Class 


Following up the successful efforts of last winter when the 
Cleveland association cooperated with city officials and the Chamber 
of Commerce in terminating the fireman’s strike, the fire insurance 
committee of that association has been conferring with city officials 
concerning the improvement of fire protection for the city in the 
way of new apparatus. The National Board of Fire Underwriters 
which has just completed its survey of Cleveland showed the 
necessity of the expenditure of some $700,000 if Cleveland was to 
be maintained at the lowest rate of classification. 

Negotiations between the National Board and the city de- 
veloped that the maximum possible to invest in improved equip- 
ment this year would be $300,000. The engineers of the board 
then provided a series of recommendations as to how that sum 
could best be spent to obtain the greatest protection, for the board 
declared that unless the funds were spent as recommended, the 
city could not remain in the preferred class and an increase of 
insurance premiums amounting to thousands of dollars would have 
to be imposed upon the industrial and commercial interests. 

The fire insurance committee of the Cleveland association after 
a study of the subject endorsed the recommendations of the 
National Board and sought the opportunity to discuss them with 
the city officials. It arranged through the chairman of the city 
council fire and police committee a meeting which was attended 
by the finance director, the fire chief, the chairman of the city 
council committee and ten members of the association. At the 
conclusion of the conference the city had practically agreed to the 
entire National Board program and voted to spend $400,000 instead 
of $300,000 immediately with $400,000 to follow next year. This 
sum will be used in the purchase of automobile fire apparatus, in 
the development of new stations and to make shop improvements. 
At the conclusion of the meeting the city officials expressed appre- 
ciation of the association’s cooperation. 


An Appreciation of the Association’s Insurance Work 


Commenting upon the report of the fire insurance committee 
given to the Detroit convention, F. C. Buswell, vice-president of 
the Home Insurance Company and president of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters, says: 
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“The report at the Detroit convention was interesting, 
practical and eminently fair and we want your Association 
to know that the underwriters appreciate it. They are glad 
to have sent a representative in Mr. Tuttle to represent the 
board at your convention and we want your Association to 
know that the National Board appreciates the plan of co- 
operation with your-local associations which Mr. Tuttle 
suggested. 

“The cordial spirit of cooperation manifested by your 
members is appreciated and we give assurance that it will 
be the pleasure of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
to meet your members more than half way in their en- 


deavors to bring about better fire insurance and protection 
conditions.” 


Fixing Lines of Credit 
Cor. J. L. McWuorter, Nashville, Tenn. 

After checking credits for twenty years, I am forced to the 
conclusion that it is far from being an exact science, and because 
the human element enters so deeply into it, I fear it will never 
become an exact science. 

If we may wisely lay down definite rules, with fixed lines of 
credit, then what shall we say of J. P. Morgan’s statement that he 
had loaned a man a million dollars solely on character? Character 
is such a variable quantity, and it is so difficult to properly weigh 
or measure that he would be bold, indeed, who attempted to fix 
the rules governing lines of credit based on character alone. 

Furthermore, the biggest thing in the world is personality, and 
personality defies fixed rules and tends always to individualism, 
hence it seems to me that you and I would do well to recognize this 
ever-present and ruling tendency of our race, and so individualize 
in granting credits. At any rate, I have been forced to do this, 
and it works. 

We have in our language the word “procrustean.” It comes 
from Procrustes, a legendary Greek robber, said to torture captives 
by stretching their limbs if too short, or cutting them off if too long, 
to fit a certain bed. Now, can we wisely have procrustean rules for 
the granting of credits? I think not. 

We must have rules. Do not misunderstand me; we must 
have rules, and we must live up to them, but I seriously doubt the 
wisdom of going over your ledger and, with your limited knowledge 
of the customer, writing down $50, $100, $200 or $500 as the limit, 
and saying to the bookkeeper : “Hold him rigidly to that line.” This 
plan results in a measure in transferring the O. K’ing. of orders 
from the credit manager to the bookkeeper, and I think that unwise. 

The credit manager should have some system—card index, if 
nothing better.—that he can consult on each order, and which will 
refresh his mind on that particular subject, and from that, and the 
state of the account, including the paying record, he should himself 
act. 

The fixing of definite lines of credit and the shifting of O. K’ing 
to the bookkeeper greatly relieves the credit manager. He can 
easily find time to golf under that system, but it tends to make 
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him forget the details upon which he originally acted, and it places 
too great a weight and check upon the sales department and gradu- 
ally chokes down the volume of business. The good credit manager 
is ever assisting the sales manager, indeed, he is himself a real sales- 
man and doing all he can to increase sales. 

Every jobbing and manufacturing business naturally divides 
into three departments. 1. Production or buying; 2. Selling; 3. 
Finance and credits. These are the faith, hope and charity of 
commerce, but the greatest of these three is “selling.” The buyer, 
of course, thinks he holds the big job; the credit manager knows 
he holds it, and the sales manager thinks he does, and he is right. 

Salesmanship is the most important element of success in all 
business, and even in most of the professions. The successful 
banker and lawyer and dentist are all good salesman,—the banker 
sells credit, the lawyer and dentist sell service, so the successful 
credit department must ever work hand-in-glove with the sales de- 
partment. It must do nothing to discourage orders. 

Now, if we may not have credit scales upon which we can lay 
each customer and see how much he draws, we may at least have 
definite rules that will aid in determining mercantile credits. 

What are some of them? I will mention a few, but without 
attempting to place their relative importance, and without analysis 
or application. 

1. How long has he been in business, and what success has 
he made? A Clarksville dry goods man went to New York forty 
years ago and applied to A. T. Stewart for credit. Mr. Stewart 
said: “How long have you been in business?” The merchant an- 
swered: “Thirty years.” “How much are you worth?” “$7,500,” 
the merchant replied. Mr. Stewart then said: ‘That indicates that 
you have made an average of only $250 a year. I therefore conclude 
that you are not a successful merchant and we would not feel justi- 
fied in opening an account with you.” 

Merchants are all like babies, their second year is the most 
trying and dangerous. 

2. Which way is your subject going? Is it forward or back- 
ward? That is a most important element in credit granting. I had 
much rather credit a man who had grown steadily from $100 to 
$2,000 than one who is just holding his own at $3,000 net, or one 
who had gone from $10,000 down to $5,000. 

3. How much does he owe in proportion to assets? A mer- 
chant with $20,000 assets and owing $15,000 is a bad risk, even 
though he does show $5,000 net, while a merchant with $1,000 assets 
and owing $200 may be a good-risk for his wants. 

4. How about his location? If his is the only store at the 
place he is a better risk than if there are two or three. We have 
many towns in the south where there are several stores and none 
with any rating. That comes from being too crowded, too many 
stores for the business. In such a place, they are all poor risks. 

5. Has he ever failed? One failure hurts, but it may have 
shown him his mistakes and prove the real road to success. Two 
failures, however, show him either incompetent or worse, and he 
is thenceforth a bad risk. And if you have to put your account out 
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for collection, it should not be reopened, unless the debtor takes in 
a partner or falls heir to property. 

6. How does he pay? If you can ascertain his paying record 
you can act intelligently and almost always without risk; the ex- 
ceptions being in the case of sudden misfortune, or the debtor’s 
determination to defraud. 

But shall we sell only discounters and prompt payers? I an- 
swer “No.” There again we must individualize. If a customer is 
weak, insist upon reasonably prompt payments; if he is strong, carry 
him for what he wants and charge him interest for the overtime. 

7. What about fire insurance? I like to see it in the report, but 
I never turned a merchant down for lack of it, and in ten years 
I do not believe we have lost $500 on that score. 

8. In many sections of the south our merchants are also 
farmers, and that adds greatly to the safety of the risk, even though 
the farm be exempt; for it goes far toward feeding and clothing 
the merchant and his family. 

9. Branch stores are a great source of weakness and danger. 
I scan the risk very closely in that event. Many otherwise success- 
ful merchants have been utterly ruined thereby. It takes all the 
capital and brains the average merchant possesses to succeed with 
one store, let alone two or three. Even H. B. Claflin & Co., after 
nearly fifty years of uninterrupted success, went down under the 
weight of branch stores. 

10. I prefer selling a merchant who credits to one who sells 
only for cash. Our customers cannot get the necessary volume sell- 
ing only for cash. The south is a credit section and will long con- 
tinue so, hence the merchant who sells only for cash will make $2 
a day on his sales and draw $3 a day from the business to live on. 
His days are numbered. 

11. Then I find that the state in which the prospect lives has 
something to do with the risk. For instance, we take much greater 
risks, that is, take a longer chance, in Tennessee and southern Ken- 
tucky than in Alabama, Georgia and Florida. Tennessee is the 
safest place in the south for credits and Florida, Arkansas and 
eastern Kentucky are perhaps the worst. 

So you see we return at last to the necessity of considering all 
the facts and circumstances of each case, and then instead of ap- 
plying a steel tape and saying he does, or he does not, measure up, 
we would better individualize before deciding to ship or decline. 

The lapping of bills and the manner of pressing collections have 
much to do with wise credit granting. Here again, we individualize. 
Some customers we sell only one bill at a time; with many we 
rigidly refuse to lap on top of past-due money. A few, we sell all 
they will buy and never press for payment. 

I think it will be found that the bulk of Nashville’s losses come 
from lapping on past-due accounts, hence that is a point to be most 
carefully guarded. The credit manager should not hesitate to hold 
up an order and ask for check. It will very seldom give offense, 
if you explain that you have a rigid rule on that subject. 

Weare nearly all Methodists in our house and we do not believe 
in close communion, but we do believe in close collections; and the 
lighter the debtor, the closer we collect. It ought to be the other 
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way ; the little merchant should have the longer time, but to indulge 
him would ruin him and hurt us also. 

The Scriptures say: “To him that hath shall be given.” It’s a 
strange, inscrutable law, but seems to apply in every field of human 
endeavor. I suppose that is why the strong get more indulgence 
than the weak. 

Finally, the times have much to do with fixing lines of credit. 
Nearly every merchant is safe now, so we are taking much less risk 
than when cotton is 8 cents, corn 50 cents, wheat $1 and iron $10 
a ton in Birmingham. That makes a world of difference in credit 
granting. 

But the good credit manager will always take some risk. He 
should be conservatively progressive. 

The mercantile and manufacturing business yields much larger 
gross profits, proportionately, than banking; hence we can and 
should assume risks that would be reckless in a banker. 

We had here some years ago a jobber who reduced credit grant- 
ing to the exactness of banking. He ran two years without a loss 
from bad debts, but he did not prosper, and he was never able to 
recover from that experiment. Herbert E. Choate of Atlanta, the 
newly elected vice-president of the National Association of Credit 
Men, is authority for the statement that we get just about enough 
good safe business to cover our expense account, and that our net 
at the end of the year really comes from the risks we take. 

So my parting word is for you to consider, of course, how much 
risk you should take in any given case, but instead of determining 
to limit your line to 40 per cent. of the customer’s net worth, as 
the experts tell us, you get all the information you can, then look 
each individual risk squarely in the face, and by following that noise- 
less monitor that whispers in your ear “yes” or “no,” and lastly by 
keeping steadily, but not offensively, after your collections, the end 
of the year will show no just cause of complaint against you or the 
credit department of your house. 


Loose Thinking in What Constitutes a Good Payer 


There is apparently a good deal of loose thinking in credit 
circles as to what constitutes a good payer. For instance, an asso- 
ciation credit inquiry blank was sent by a member to a concern 
whose name a prospective customer gave as a reference, the cus- 
tomer having placed a first order with the sender of the blank, 
amounting to about $30. The credit inquiry blank was returned 
advising that the terms were 1 per cent 10 days, net 30 days. Then 
followed the comment: “Pays good. Takes about 60 days’ time.” 
There are still a few credit men who will feel that the taking of 
60 days’ time on a 30-day account does not prove that the customer 
is good pay, though in this case when the matter was brought to the 
correspondent’s attention he said that the party in question takes 
care of his obligations within 60 days, which he considered very 
satisfactory from the usual retail druggist, it being generally un- 
derstood in the trade that although bills specify 30 days net, all 
houses in similar lines consider that payments within 60 days are 
satisfactory. 
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If this last statement is true, then there ought to be, it would 
seem, considerable study in that line of business of the question of 


greater efficiency in handling that portion of capital invested in 
accounts receivable. 


*Dakar and the Dirigible and the Influence on World 
Movement Created by Effort to Eliminate Time 


The round-trip flight of the R-34 from London to New York 
marks another step in the conquest of distance, and perhaps calls 
for a revision of plans for the future development of transportation 
of far-reaching importance. The demonstration is particularly sig- 
nificant in connection with the project for the construction of a 
railroad from London through France and Spain to Dakar on 
Cape Verde, Senegal, French West Africa, through which European 
engineers hoped to bring their countries into closer relationship 
with South America. The project contemplated only an insignifi- 
cant saving in distance, though it involves a great saving in time. 
Distance is not an important factor in the relationship of country 
with country. Time is the real element, and the projectors of the 
Dakar railroad hoped through a combination of fast railroad trains 
and fast steamships to gain an advantage in time of transportation 
over this country that would work a revolution in trade relation- 
ships. 

So much importance was attached to the Dakar railroad proj- 
ects that in some quarters it is charged with the responsibility for 
the Great War. Germany’s designs upon Morocco, which gave rise 
to preparations that led to the war, are said to have represented 
a first step in her march upon Dakar and South America. The 
whole dream of Empire in South America, according to this view 
of the matter, was founded on ‘the development of a great port at 
Dakar that would bring South America days nearer to Germany; 
hence the march upon France, which barred the way to Spain, 
the gateway to Africa and Dakar. 

Other chancellories than Germany’s coveted a leading place in 
the development of the scheme, and now that Germany has been 
eliminated, the question of the part the various countries concerned 
are to play is once again to the fore. 

England, which is interested but not directly responsible for 
the Dakar project, has perhaps demonstrated in the flight of the 
R-34 that the march of progress in transportation has robbed the 
Dakar scheme of advantage. In that event Dakar was doomed as a 
port upon the great highway of world traffic before she was born. 
Her fate was the fate of many another city, town and village elim- 
inated from world importance by the swing of trade routes in 
response to the development of modes of travel and the discovery 
of new routes. Western Europe, and even the United States, 
affords hundreds of hiding places for obscure towns once prominent 
upon the highways of communication. These were the post towns 
that linked the “flying mail” of those days with the great cities of 


*From Monthly Letter of American Exchange National Bank of New York. 
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the world. The same fate fell to the lot of the caravan routes of 
the East, which made Venice the center of the world of trade and 
her merchants rich. The discovery of the sea route to India 
around this same Cape Verde gave supremacy to Spain and Portu- 
gal, then to the Dutch and then to the English. Time was the 
important element. Travel by sea to India, then the storehouse of 
the luxuries of the world, was slow but it was faster than the over- 
land route, and safer. It eliminated the tribute the merchants of 
Venice paid to the robber barons of the Rhine of that day, and 
brought the wealth of the East to brighten life in Western Europe. 

Columbus was seventy days en route from Spain to the New 
World. The Atlantic, the first steamship, made the trip from 
Savannah to Liverpool in twenty-five days; the Dreadnought, a 
queen of the clipper ships in the late ‘fifties, made the voyage in 
thirteen days; and in 1910 the Mauretania made the trip from 
Queenstown to New York in four days and ten hours. Alcock and 
Brown flew from Newfoundland to Ireland in sixteen hours, and 
the R-34 made the return trip from New York to London in 
seventy-five hours. 

The Dakar railroad would bring Paris within seven or eight 
days of Rio Janeiro and give her an advantage of ten days over 
New York, which is separated from Rio Janeiro by seventeen days. 
As between the air routes there would be little difference in distance, 
the advantage lying with New York, however, in the matter of 
safety, because of a greater part of the route lying over the land. 

There could be no greater irony nor grimmer, if the war were 
fought for Dakar, than to find her eliminated as a factor before the 
Peace is signed. 


On the Acceptance of an Order 


A traveling salesman, in the absence of special circumstances, 
has no authority to bind his house by the acceptance of an order for 
its product. His function is to solicit orders and forward them to 
the office of the concern, where they are subject to acceptance or 
rejection. The courts have consistently recognized the limit of the 
salesman’s authority, and in a line of cases, of which the latest is 
Stausebach vs. Audubon Paper Stock Company reported in the New 
York Law Journal of August 1, 1919, have examined the acts of the 
selling house subsequent to the receipt of the order to determine 
whether or not it had been accepted so as to bind the seller to 
deliver. 

An order not accepted in writing, or otherwise, is subject to 
cancellation until the goods are shipped. 

It is customary with many houses to acknowledge the receipt 
of orders by dispatching a postcard or letter stating that the order 
has been received and will be given attention. The wording of 
such cards is important. In Courtney Shoe Co. vs. E. W. Curd & 
Son, 134 S. W., 146, the acknowledgment read as follows: “Your 
order of 8/21/09 to our Mr. Yates is at hand and will receive our 
prompt and careful attention. Thanking you for same and hoping 
to merit your future favors, we are, yours truly, The Courtney Shoe 
Company.” Subsequently the order was rejected. The Kentucky 
court held that there was no contract. The card was not an accept- 
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ance of the order, but a mere acknowledgment of its receipt and a 
promise that it would receive attention: 

“In determining what is an acceptance where there is nothing 
in the conduct of the parties to show an acceptance in fact of the 
order, we think it is a safe and sound rule that the words of the 
writing should be taken in their ordinary and popular sense, and that 
they should not be considered to express a meaning they do not 
naturally convey.” (Courtney Shoe Company vs. Curd, Court of 
Appeals, Ky.) 

To the same effect is Manier vs. Appling, 112 Ala., 663, and 
Rees vs. Warwick, 2 Barn. and Ald., 113. 

In Sheboygan Paper Company vs. Swigart Paper Company, 104 
Ill. Appeals, 314, the house acknowledged an order saying: “Same 
has gone forward to the mill for their attention.” It was held that 
the order had not been accepted. 

But the parties by their actions may evidence an intent to ac- 
cept the order and such acts will be considered by the court in 
determining whether or not the parties are bound. Such was the 
situation in Jordan vs. Patterson, 67 Conn., 473. Here fourteen 
separate orders were sent. The seller acknowledged them, express- 
ing thanks, and subsequently delivered a portion of the goods, but 
declined to deliver the remainder. It was held that the order was 
accepted, the ruling being based not so much on the language of the 

arties as on their conduct. So also in Bauman vs. McManus, 
5 Kan., 106. 

In Stausebach vs. Audubon Paper Stock Company decided by 
the Appellate Term of the New York Supreme Court, First Depart- 
ment, the order was held accepted because of the conduct of the 
parties. The factors as stated in the opinion were as follows: 

One hundred tons of paper were ordered orally by the plaintiff 
at defendant’s office, and the defendant then stated that it would 
confirm the order in writing next day. On the same day defendant 
wrete to plaintiff the following letter : 

“We acknowledge your valued order given us to-day 

for 100 No. 2 Overissues in Bundles at 65 cts. per cwt., to 

be shipped to the Thames River Specialties Co., Montville, 

Conn., via N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R., f. 0. b. cars N. Y.” 

After waiting some time for the goods, plaintiff called upon 
the defendant, who then stated that it would deliver them the fol- 
lowing week, and in a final conversation refused to deliver them. 

It was stated by Bijur, J.: 

“We are not called upon to determine what our own view of 
this interpretation of the language used by commercial men in the 
ordinary course of business might be were it presented as an original 
proposition, because there are features in the communication of 
defendant in the instant case which distinguish it in an important 
particular. It did not stop with a mere acknowledgment of for ‘one 
hundred tons of No. 2 Overissues in Bundles at 65 cts. per cwt.’ 
It might be argued with considerable force that the repetition of the 
words ‘to be shipped to the Thames River Specialties Co. . . . 
via N. Y., N. H. & H. R. R. Co.,’ not only indicate a promissory 
intent upon the part of the writer, but confirm that inference by a 
reference to detail which would be quite unnecessary to, in fact, 
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contradictory of, the mere purpose to inform the plaintiff that his 
order had been received 

“But there is an additional element in this case, which, to my 
mind, is conclusive in plaintiff's favor. At best, as I view it, re- 
spondent can claim only that the defendant’s communication is 
ambiguous as to the intent with which it was written, and the subse- 
quent conduct of the parties gives unmistakable evidence that the 
intent of the defendant had been to accept the order and undertake 
an obligation to deliver.” 


On the Better Clearing of Acceptances by Banks 


One of the members of the Association who is using the trade 
acceptance with marked success declares that its rapid growth in 
his opinion is hindered in no small degree by bankers, not that they 
are as a rule intentionally antagonistic toward the use of the 
trade acceptance, but rather are without knowledge as to the proper 
handling of them and the benefits to be derived from their use. 
Here is, he believes, strangely enough, the place where a campaign 
of education should be conducted right among the bankers of the 
country; this education touching not simply the president of the 
bank, but those who have to do with the collection of items received 
by the institution. 

If the acceptance could go forward direct to the bank where 
it is made payable a large part of the difficulties would be over- 
come, but the receiving bank in the town where the acceptor is 
located is often not the bank where the acceptance is made payable 
and may indeed be a bank with which the acceptor is not on 
friendly terms; in fact, he may have had some unpleasant experi- 
ence with the bank and was immediately aroused when his paper 
was presented to him by that bank. If the said bank had presented 
the item at the place where the acceptance was payable the accept- 
ance would have been met in regular course. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Cleveland which has been a 
leader in the trade acceptance movement recently sent a communi- 
cation ‘to the member banks of the district over the signature of ° 
Governor Fancher as follows: 


“To the Member Banks of District No. 4: 

The Trade Acceptance System is being adopted by 
an increasing number of business houses. It is probable, 
therefore, that acceptances will come into your hands in 
increasing numbers for collection. 

It has come to our attention that some banks receiving 
Trade Acceptances for collection have failed to observe 
the character of the instrument and have handled them 
exactly as if they were ordinary unaccepted collection 
drafts, perhaps calling up the drawee on the telephone and 
receiving from some uninformed person such answers as, 
“This company never pays drafts,” and the like. 

We deem it advisable, therefore, to call your attention 
to the fact that a trade acceptance is an accepted draft 
which constitutes a valid promise to pay on a specified 
date—a negotiable instrument as binding upon the acceptor 
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as his promissory note; and that all such items are, in fact, 
subject to protest unless otherwise instructed. 

Ordinarily, it should be sufficient to advise the drawee 
or acceptor that you held his “trade acceptance,” since 
no one Is likely to have signed such an acceptance without 
recognizing its character and perhaps placing it on a ma- 
turity tickler. Care should be taken, however, when you 
notify the acceptor that you hold his acceptance, that he 
understands that it is an ACCEPTED draft with a definite 
maturity and that he is not advised by one of your clerks 
that “We hold a draft on you,” etc. 

Will you please see that this letter is brought to the 
attention of your Collection Department, so that, in the 
interest of the good service which your bank, of course, 
wishes to render, as well as in the interest of the Trade 
Acceptance System, which promises so much of benefit to 
the banker, you will be prepared to handle such items 
correctly whenever they reach your hands? 

(Signed) E. R. FANcHER, 


Governor.” 


The question has come not infrequently to the National office 
as to the responsibility of a bank seeing that an acceptance be pre- 
sented for payment at the bank named by the acceptor on the face 
of the instrument. ; 

Acceptors naturally dislike to have their acceptances presented 
at a bank other than that designated by them, but if the acceptance 
is unconditional, the bank holding the acceptance has a right to 
endeavor to secure payment as it will. 

It is true that unless an acceptance is presented for payment 
at the bank designated by the acceptor, the drawer and endorsers 
are released. This has been held repeatedly by the courts in many 
states and of the United States, but this does not mean that the bank 
into whose hands the acceptance comes is prevented from presenting 
it to the acceptor for payment. 

The Association takes the stand that good order calls for pres- 
entation of the acceptance in regular course at the acceptors’ bank, 
where it is payable, and is doing its utmost to get the banking 
fraternity to recognize and act upon this method. 


Has Now Made Acceptance Normal Method 
: of Settlement 


Speaking of the trade acceptance in a recent letter, W. D. Isham 
of the Harley-Davidson Motor Co., Milwaukee, Wis., states that the 
majority of his bicycle accounts specify trade acceptance terms on 
their contracts, there being only three concerns among his custom- 
ers who this year have objected to the use of the trade acceptance. 

The persistent educational work now carried on by the com- 
pany for so long has brought its natural result for it has reached 
the point where it pays no more attention to the trade acceptance 
than it would to the use of a draft or a bill of lading shipment. 
With new customers, of course, it is still necessary to explain the 
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acceptance, but now the only difficulty is with the banks, who some- 
times express antagonism towards the acceptance, or with a few 
concerns who do not use it properly. Mr. Isham states that he still 
has some customérs whose accounts are past due who offer to cover 
them with a trade acceptance, declaring that other houses allow 
them to do this, but his house is doing all it possibly can to correct 
this tendency and is insisting regularly that the acceptance shall be 
used to cover only current accounts. 


The Opinion of a Southern Banker Regarding 
the Acceptance 


By P. D. Houston, President of the American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The trade acceptance is to my mind our best credit instrument, 
and, therefore, the retailer, jobber and manufacturer should make 
use of it in order to insure its greatest efficiency. The trade accept- 
ance is, in many instances, to sales accounts what army discipline 
is to the rookies. It puts them into shape to respond quickly when 
called into service. 

The trade acceptance in its present form is comparatively new 
in this country, though, in fact, it is only a special kind of bill of 
exchange such as has long been recognized in credit mechanism and 
is widely used in European countries. Prior to the Civil War the 
domestic draft or bill of exchange was commonly used in closing 
ordinary merchandise transactions. These drafts were trade ac- 
ceptances in the true sense though not ordinarily so-called. They 
were known rather as drafts or bills of exchange, and when accepted 
were called simply acceptances. 

After the Civil War these trade acceptances or bills of exchange 
were generally abandoned on account of the great disturbance in 
the whole financial system of the country which brought a new 
fiscal, financial, banking and credit situation. The greenbacks issued 
during the war fluctuated greatly in purchasing power with the 
changing fortunes of the war. As this paper money was not only 
the measure and standard of value temporarily, but also the chief 
medium of exchange in every day transactions, the check being 
comparatively undeveloped, the risk and uncertainty of long-time 
credits was considerable, and losses heavy. This situation led busi- 
ness men to offer large discounts to induce their customers to make 
prompt settlements in cash and as a result the open-book account 
with its accompaniments, the cash discount and the increasing resort 
to single-name paper, came into wide use superseding in a large 
measure the domestic bill of exchange. 

This uncertainty as to value of the money medium has now 
been removed, and I contend that the trade acceptance offers tangible 
benefits to practically all branches of business, which should be taken 
advantage of. Conditions were never more favorable and propitious 
for the general use of the acceptance than now. 

If the amount of the country’s internal annual commerce could 
be known, some idea could be given of the amount of real com- 
mercial paper which could be based upon this tremendous volume 
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of transactions, and it should be borne in mind that the single-name 
paper is not true commercial paper. 

If the open-book accounts of the country were converted into 
trade acceptances, it would make an enormous total, and this credit 
in negotiable form would greatly strengthen the credit resources 
of the country. 

It is estimated that from two to three times the volume of busi- 
ness can be done on the same capital by the use of trade acceptances 
in place of the open-book account, and that it can be done safely 
and conservatively because the trade acceptance is a quick liquidat- 
ing instrument. 

If this be true, the use of the acceptance should tend to reduce 


the cost of doing business and thus to a degree lessen the high cost of 
living. , 


*The Financial Statement and What It Has Meant to 
Me to Secure Them 


Frep B. Brown, Havens & Geddes Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


I think it is fair to say that it is becoming less and less difficult 
to secure financial statements from one’s customers. It will soon 
be a rare case to meet with a refusal. They should be taken with 
great care and on blanks best suited to the credit grantor’s par- 
ticular business. 

Since the passage of the Federal Income Tax Law, correct state- 
ments are much easier to obtain. Formerly many of them were based 
purely on estimates. I have found that the period immediately 
following the date for filing income reports is the best time to 
renew your information files. 

The man who uses credit statements largely will get the habit 
of depending on them largely—he should always have the feeling 
that his confidence in his files is well founded—lI venture the as- 
sertion that most of us have taken more than one statement from the 
files—perhaps six months or a year old—and have made the be- 
lated discovery that the date of some equally important feature is 
missing. The unfortunate fact is, this generally happens at a time 
when the statement, if complete, would be of some value. 

A large number of the statements in your files come from cus- 
tomers who are continually in good*credit for their wants. These 
are seldom referred to and are renewed infrequently, but what a 
satisfaction it is to feel that reliable information is on tap—if your 
memory gets overworked or dim—if this or that customer passes his 
discounts—or enlarges his purchases far beyond the usual limit. 
When the doubt arises in your mind—as it will—is it not far better 
to go to your files and review the case from a statement taken in 
normal times and in a normal way—than to call on your customer 
for a showing in a time of stress, unless that is absolutely necessary ? 
I want to cite a case in my personal experience: 

The customer had a large and apparently successful business in 
agood town. He was energetic, full of confidence, a quick but close 
buyer, a judge of values, always in a hurry and rather touchy. His 


*Before Dry Goods Group at Detroit convention. 
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account had been large for several years. There had been a financial 
statement some time back, but we thought we knew our man as 
well as the conditions, and failed to keep our files in this case up 
to date. The account became larger, then slow, then slower. The 
time came when it was prudent to investigate closely, with the result 
of discovering a failing condition. Quick work saved a large part of 
the account, but there was also a considerable loss. The credit man’s 
only comment was: “My fault, too much confidence, not enough 
figures—should have had a statement every year.” Perhaps once 
in two years would have been enough, but we always become rigid 
when we slip. 

Then there are the accounts which for some reasons are a 
little doubtful yet profitable. Every house must have them to grow 
a large business. In the handling of this class of accounts the credit 
statement is invaluable. Backed by reports of commercial agencies 
—by personal visits from a representative of the credit department, 
and renewed annually, a definite knowledge of the customer’s finan- 
cial condition can be clearly gained, losses can be minimized and 
dollars on dollars added to your sales. Every account of this nature 
should be covered by a statement, as many as possible, personally 
given. Here lies 75 per cent. of a credit grantor’s work and 90 per 
cent. of his value to his house. 

There is another class of customers of whom an old-time credit 
man once said: “The first time one of them beats me, it is his 
fault, the second time, it is my fault.” I mean the pirates, the 
fellows who seek credit for the purpose of gain without a thought 
of payment. 

False statement laws, successful prosecutions and other safe- 
guards, most of which have been fathered and secured by the efforts 
of the National Association of Credit Men, have greatly lessened 
the chances of defrauding wholesale merchants. But they are still 
with us—they always will be. Most credit grantors would like to 
say truthfully: “I don’t:do business with them,” but we-all are 
caught occasionally by being careless or outguessed and a correctly 
taken statement—preferably with the other man face to face with 
you—and his face to the light, if possible—is the cornerstone, at 
least, of safety. 

I want to mention some stringent things a statement will enable 
you to do: Punish a fraudulent customer by imprisonment—the 
successful prosecutions are much more frequent than formerly; in 
states where chattel mortgages are recognized—having placed your- 
self on inquiry and having taken a statement at the time of taking 
mortgage, which statement shows a solvent condition, your mortgage 
is good (provided state laws are complied with) from the day it is 
written—the four months’ rule in bankruptcy cases does not apply, 
since to your best knowledge debtor was solvent when you secured 
the preference. The same thing applies to real estate mortgages or 
trust deeds—taken under like conditions. 

There is the customer who has deliberately lied to you in making 
his statement. He always claims he did not mean any harm and 
was unfortunate. Your statement will enable you to secure the 
denial of his discharge in bankruptcy, and nine cases in ten you will 
be doing the business world a great favor. 
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Now, I am coming to a feature which I believe is not com- 
monly recognized—the ability to reclaim your merchandise from 
the hands of a bankrupt court or receiver, provided you can identify 
them, by using the fraudulent statement as a basis for reclamation 
proceedings on the grounds that the title to merchandise secured 
through fraud does not pass. 


In this connection I want to quote from the finding of the 
former Referee in Bankruptcy for the Eastern District of Illinois 
in the Browning case: 

“From all of the evidence in this case the referee is 
constrained to believe that deliberate, wilful fraud was not 
perhaps intended by Browning, acting for the firm, when 
the statement was submitted to the petitioner for the pur- 
pose of obtaining goods and merchandise on credit, but the 
figures are so greatly exaggerated and so far from a true 
statement of the actual condition of said business on the 
date when the merchandise was ordered, and taking into 
consideration that the petitioner had never, prior to this 
time, had any business dealings with the bankrupt, and fur- 
ther, being convinced from the record that the petitioner 
did rely on the statement and had a right to rely on the 
statement of the business as furnished by Browning & Son. 
Under the circumstances it would be inconceivable to hold 
other than that the petitioner was greatly imposed upon and 
was the victim of an exaggerated and fraudulent statement, 
upon which he relied, and had the statement shown a true 
and correct condition of the business of the bankrupt at 
that time, it is very questionable in the mind of the referee 
whether credit in any amount would have been extended. 

“From all of the evidence in this case the referee is 
convinced that the petition of the plaintiff company should 
be granted and that it be allowed to retain the merchandise 
taken from the stock as fully set forth and identified in the 
evidence submitted. 

“It is the order of the referee that the petition be 
allowed.” 

In this case the statement was mailed to us in November and a 
small shipment made; later, about January 21, a shipment of $1,800 
went forward. On February 1 the debtor sent out a letter request- 
ing a meeting of creditors and stated he was unable to meet his 
obligations. We identified and reclaimed 85 per cent. of our goods 
—filing claims for the remainder of the account. 


You may not care to do any of the things necessary in any 
case, you may not care to undergo the necessary expense or give 
the necessary time and effort, yet you might want to make the ef- 
fort in some particular instance, the possibility is always present. I 
do not claim that success can always be obtained, but I do claim 
that all of these things and many more can be accomplished if the 
conditions are favorable. Also, I claim that the liberal use of finan- 
cial statements will save money and increase your sales—or let me 
put it in the better way—will increase the volume of your business 
and aid in preventing losses. 
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Is it not better, then, to make liberal use of a system which 
has been placed on trial and proved effective, to give your house 
the benefit of well-directed efforts and yourself a measure, at least, 
of ease of mind and a feeling of security? 

In the words of an Indiana judge—it was a case where I had 
put myself on inquiry—had taken a statement showing solvency and 
a trust deed to property—bankruptcy proceedings followed in less 
than four months and the trustee sued for possession. 

The judge summed up as follows: 

“This man,” meaning the writer, “is entitled to the 
preference he has received; he has only used diligence in 
protecting his interests. I know what the bankrupt law 
says and I[ think I know what it means. It does not mean 
that a creditor shall be deprived of the reward of due dili- 
gence if he comes into court with clean hands. That prin- 
ciple is as old as the English law.” 

I could have written this entire paper in five words: “Take 
statements—use due diligence.” 


*Terms of Sale in the Hardware Business 


W. M. Bonuam, C. M. McClung & Co., Inc., Knoxville, Tenn. 
For convenience in discussion, this subject is divided into three 
main divisions: 
1. Are 60 days proper net terms for the hardware business under 


present conditions, or should they be shortened to 30 days? 
Should seasonable goods receive dating? 

2. Is the cash discount a potent factor in collections? Is it worth 
the cost? Does its abuse warrant its being eliminated from 
our terms? 

3. Does the trade acceptance offer sufficient improvement and ad- 
vantage over the open-book account to warrant its adoption 
as a policy of our business? 

REGARDING SHORTENING OF TERMS 

We will assume, as self-evident, that from the standpoint of 
safety as to bad accounts and the greater turnover of our capital, 
the nearer terms can be made to approach a cash basis the better. 

We are told that the open-book account and long sales terms 
are largely the result of conditions when the business of our country 
was largely agricultural, and it was necessary to carry the farmer 
from one season to another for his supplies, and in the event of a 
crop failure he had to be carried to still another season. 

Conditions have constantly improved, and terms have been 
gradually drawn in until the hardware jobber considers “60 days net 
or 2/10” as being about right for his line. There are some who 
think there should be a reduction to thirty days; there are others 
who think that sixty days is right as a rule, but that such items as 
bar iron, nails, wire and kindred staples should be brought to thirty 
days. However, the large majority adhere to the terms first stated. 

There is a reason for this. It would seem that there is a more 
or less defined relation between terms and the absolute and imme- 


*From paper presented before Hardware Group held in connection 
with the Detroit Convention. 
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diate necessities of life; flour, meats, sugar, and, in fact, all gro- 
ceries are being sold on a thirty-day basis. Terms also seem to be 
affected to a great extent by the proximity of the article to its raw 
state. Raw materials themselves are handled, as a rule, on a cash 
basis; likewise, finished products that are nearest to their original 
state are handled on a cash or near-cash basis, such as pig iron, steel 
rail, cement and other lines that will quickly occur to any one. 

While the articles in a hardware jobber’s line contain many 
items in what may be called heavy hardware on which terms of 
thirty days are amply justified, they are not the controlling elements 
of his stock, unless he be a jobber of heavy hardware only. When 
it is practicable, because of heavy sales in this line, to segregate them 
from other lines, it is no doubt proper to apply thirty days terms to 
them. Beginning with this class of material, the jobber’s line extends 
through many gradations of items, from the basic necessities to the 
line of luxuries, and the further away they grade from these lines 
of necessity and nearness to raw material, the greater the profit and 
the less need for quick turnover. Eliminating heavy hardware, and 
taking the average stock of a hardware jobber, he could hardly con- 
sider that there was the same reason for short terms that prevails 
in meats, flours, sugars and a general grocery line. This point I 
am sure is clear to all, but a simple though extreme illustration will 
certainly emphasize it—for example, any one of us would give very 
liberal terms to a good merchant who would buy a large quantity of 
cutlery or edge tools. 

The goods that are not luxuries in the hardware line are needed 
for production; the items of groceries represent things already 
produced and hence are farther along in the economic scale; bear 
a closer margin of profit and a greater need for quick turnover. 

A shortening of our terms to thirty days throughout the United 
States would probably curtail our volume of distribution as hard- 
ware jobbers. It would tend to divert business now flowing through 
jobbing channels direct to factories, catalogue houses, who sell to 
merchants and in its ultimate effect on the retailer would also send 
more business to the retail catalogue houses, for, if terms approach 
too near a cash basis, as between the retailer and his trade, the 
cash offerings of the catalogue house will be all the harder to resist. 

The nearer business approaches a purely cash basis the easier it 
is for the factory to deal direct with the retailer, and the greater the 
number of small jobbers there will be, because of the small amount 
of capital needed to finance the business. We need only to study 
the tendencies in the distribution of groceries, to see both of these 
lines of development in operation. These are, perhaps, selfish 
rather than economic arguments, but the future safety of our invest- 
ments demands that we give them their proper degree of considera- 
tion. 

While we should consider sound the theory that the seller 
should not finance the buyer, yet one of the fundamental reasons 
for the jobber is the matter of credit—his ability and willingness 
to help the small retailer to prosper by timely credit assistance, 
even to the extent of furnishing capital to men who only have the 


character and capacity. Many good merchants have been developed 
in this fashion. 
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As to shipping and dating ahead of seasonable hardware, there 
seems to be but little deviation from the principle that if the credit 
risk justifies it, the goods should be in the hands of the merchant, 
rather than on the jobber’s floor. There are several reasons for this: 

1. It enables the jobber to get such goods in the hands of the 
dealer ready for the earliest calls. 

2. It enables him better to gauge the amount of such goods 
that will be absorbed. 

3. It relieves the “peak loads” that would occur if shipments 
were withheld until the season was on. 
4. It saves warehouse room. 


Tue CasH Discount 


The general question of the cash discount as it is used in other 
lines of business I shall not discuss, but consider it only as relative 
to the hardware line. On terms of “60 days net,” cash discount 
terms of 2 per cent. in 10 days are justified by all the conditions now 
prevailing in our present plan of distribution. Considering terms of 
sixty days as a fixed and proper net terms, let us view the cash dis- 
count in relation thereto. 

It is hardly worth while for the jobber to assume that his 
prices are “loaded” with this discount, while this is doubtless true 
of the manufacturer. As individual jobbers in figuring our costs we 
may or may not load the price from our own standpoint. Generally 
speaking, however, prices are fixed largely by competition, and 
there can be no scientific “loading” of the price with anything unless 
there is absolute agreement among all jobbers, and close regulation 
of prices, of which there is neither. 

Let us consider it then primarily from a credit standpoint. Is 
it worth 14 per cent. per annum to us for the customer to pay in ten 
days rather than in sixty days? 

Assuming that a fair standard rate of interest is 6 per cent. (al- 
though it is nearer 7 per cent.), we can at once deduct this rate 
from the 1 per cent. and say: “What is there in the ten-day basis 
that is worth 8 per cent. per annum to us?” Is the value in the 
greater turnover of capital or in the risk involved? As turnover 
of capital is more a merchandising proposition than a credit propo- 
sition, we will eliminate it on these grounds, although it should be 
considered in any thorough study of the question. Can it then be 
justified from a purely credit risk standpoint? 

I submit this illustration: Assume an annual sales of $2,000,- 
000. The average discounting, as near as I can ascertain, is now 
about 50 per cent. In that case $1,000,000 is discounted at a cost of 
$20,000. The capital thus released would amount to $83,333 each 
month for a period of fifty days. This would be repeated twelve 

times each year; or, to state it in another way, based on sixty days 
terms, we would have the use of $166,666 five-sixths of a year; the 
total interest in either case amounting to $8,334. This would leave 
of the $20,000 cost, $11,666 as the price of the risk on the remaining 
$1,000,000 to be eliminated by the cash discount. 

From statistics of jobbing houses located in all parts of the 
United States, and doing an annual business of from $100,000 to 
upwards of $2,000,000 and gathered by the National Hardware Job- 
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bers’ Association, it is shown that the average bad-debt loss, based 
on sales, is 61 per cent. Since this loss does not occur on that part 
of the sales that are discounted, and this amounts to 50 per cent. 
of the entire sales, it follows that the percentage of loss from the 
remaining sales is double the amount shown for the total sales, or 
a fraction over 1.2 per cent. This amounts on one million dollars 
to $12,000, or $334 more than the $11,666 left, after interest was 
deducted, as the price of the bad-debt risk. 

Hence, from the jobbers’ standpoint, the interest on capital re- 
leased and elimination of the credit risk fully justifies the cash dis- 
count. The jobber is refunding to the discounter an amount 
equivalent to the saving brought about by his paying habits. 

From the standpoint of those who did not take the discount, is 
it not fair that they should bear the cost of the interest and the risk 
incurred for their benefit? I believe the logic of the situation an- 
swers this question in the affirmative. 

Where does the manufacturer come in on this? In the first 
place, the interest value for the use of the money is worth as much 
to him as it is to the jobber. It is also true that the manufacturer 
finds some credit risks among the jobbers, and to that extent and in 
that particular the rule works with him in the same way that it does 
with the jobber, in relation to his trade. As to the credit risk with 
the retailer, assuming the jobber’s place in the plan of distribution of 
this manufacturer’s product, is it not fair and equitable that he 
either help pay for this risk, through the cash discount, or allow 
the jobber a wider margin of profit with which to cover it? And 
since the cash discount is an established and satisfactory way of 
meeting this condition, why attempt to substitute something else 
which may not prove satisfactory? When it is realized that the 
average net profit of the jobber under anything like normal con- 
ditions is not more than 2 or 3 per cent. on his sales, and in some 
years of declining inventory values it is much less than nothing, is 
it fair to withdraw an institution which, like the cash discount, has, 
for fifty years, worked beneficially and in a mutually profitable 
manner ? 

The greatest argument heard for the withdrawal of the cash 
discount is its abuse. That it has been and is abused is admitted. 
That the jobber suffers more from this than the manufacturer, is, 
however, also true. It is entirely the fault of both, however, that 
this condition prevails. There will always be those who will take 
unfair advantage. It resolves itself then into a question of whether 
the business of this unfair dealer is worth the price. If not, he 
should be cured or eliminated. The percentage of such abuse is 
small compared to the total. 

As a matter of curiosity, we recently kept careful tab over a 
period of twenty days of those who discounted after the terms had 
expired. The results showed: That 46 per cent. of the payments 
were discounted; the amount discounted was 57 per cent. of the 
total amount received; that 90.2 per cent. discounted according to 
discount terms. And among the remaining 9.8 per cent. there were 
very few cases of flagrant neglect of terms. 

Make a similar analysis of your own business and see what the 
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actual facts are on this subject. If they are bad, then it is your duty 
to remedy them. With 100 per cent. as perfect, we would certainly 

reach 95 per cent. with proper effort and given a year in which to 

get the desired results. 

There will always be merchants and even jobbers who will 
abuse any privilege granted them to the extent that they are per- 
mitted to do so. If the cash discount were withdrawn, they would 
abuse the net terms by taking twice the terms agreed upon. If goods 
were shipped B/L attached, you would soon find it necessary to 
require a cash deposit in advance to cover storage and return freight 
charges. 

It is human nature for us to pay more attention to the one 
which goes astray than to the ninety-nine that are safely in the fold, 
but it would hardly be fair to destroy the fold because one went 
astray. 

TRADE ACCEPTANCES 

The trade acceptance, in my opinion, is not desirable from: 

1. The merchant who takes the cash discount. 

2. The merchant whose financial condition is such that 
he must be carried past the regular trade terms. 

This eliminates, as impracticable, the trade acceptance for ap- 
proximately 75 per cent. of the average hardware jobber’s accounts 
receivable. 

The third class of accounts consists of those who pay promptly 
at maturity of the net trade terms and constitutes approximately 
25 per cent. of the accounts receivable. The trade acceptance would 
serve for these accounts two possibilities : 

1. That the trade acceptance would be usable on the exact 
date the account fell due, thus saving the margin of five or ten 
days between due date and actual receipt of the money on these 
accounts, under the present open-account system. For, be it 
understood that, this class of accounts consists largely of the 
merchants who respond promptly to the first statement of due 
account sent them. 

2. To those jobbers who wished to borrow on these ac- 
ceptances, representing 25 per cent. of the accounts receivable, it 
would enable them to use this privilege. 

This theoretical benefit from the trade acceptance on this class 
of accounts is, however, of very questionable benefit in practice for 
the following reasons: 

1. The three classes of accounts into which we have sepa- 
rated our accounts receivable are constantly changing and over- 
lapping, and at time of shipment we cannot know positively to 
which class they will belong at time of payment. The cus- 
tomary discounter may decide to use the net terms; the prompt 
payer may need an extension; the slow payer may become 
prompt; the prompt payer may discount. Hence, it would be 
necessary to ask acceptances from all. 

2. The jobber who is using his capital closely enough to 
make use of trade acceptances on those customers whom he con- 

sidered prompt is probably already borrowing, either at his local 
bank or in the open market, on a statement in which his entire 
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accounts receivable is one of his principal assets—hence, it 

would not be an acceptable practice from the bankers’ view- 
point, unless he confined his entire borrowings to one banker, 
who would require his loan on basis of his financial statement 
to be reduced in some proportionate ratio to the amount loaned 
on trade acceptance. 

Much has been said about the banks’ customary ratio of 
2 for 1 for loans on a regular statement, including accounts 
receivable or open-book accounts, and the point is made that 
since trade acceptances will be taken at full value, it doubles 
the borrowing capacity on these accounts. This question pre- 
sents itself: If the bank is lending dollar for dollar on ac- 
counts receivable, as represented by trade acceptances, what 
would be the ratio for loans on his other quick assets, including 
merchandise stocks and past-due trade acceptances? 

Suppose, however, that the jobber considered there might be 
some advantage to him as a borrower on these 25 per cent. of ac- 
counts from which trade acceptances would be desirable. His ad- 
vantage only amounts to 50 per cent. of the amount, since he can 
borrow 50 per cent. on these accounts without trade acceptances. 
Hence, it would only increase his borrowing capacity on 12% per 
cent. of his sales. It would be necessary to adopt trade acceptances 
as a policy and ask them from all his customers regardless of their 
paying habits, and, therefore, 75 per cent. of the expense of securing 
the acceptances would be pure waste. 

Here is a rough analysis of the procedure that would be re- 
quired, based on a business with annual sales of two million dollars, 
for securing trade acceptances: 

The average hardware bill being something like $40, 
it would require annually the handling of 50,000 acceptances in 
blank form, filled out, ready for signing. 

2. With each invoice asking for these acceptances a letter 
must be written. 

3. Fully one-half of them would require one to five tracers 
before the acceptance would be signed and returned or a definite 
refusal to do so obtained. 

4. Pending receipt of the acceptances, the charge must be 
posted to an open-book account. 

5. If the acceptance is refused (and we prefer not to have 
75 per cent. of them), we must handle it as an open-book ac- 
count, thus entailing two accounting systems. 

6. If the acceptance is received, whether from discounter, 
prompt payer or slow payer, it must then be credited to the 
open-book account and charged to a trade acceptance record or 
ledger. 

7. At the proper time it must be credited to this record, 
deposited, and a letter written the customer, notifying him to 
arrange to protect it when presented at his bank. 

8. If not paid, it must be taken up from our bank, re- 
charged and the usual methods followed for its collection. 

9. If we have borrowed on these acceptances, there are 
further details to be handled with the bank, readjusting our 
loans on the changed basis. 
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It is only necessary to hint at the confusion, misunderstanding 
and loss of customers that would result from all this effort, and you 
may figure for yourselves to some extent the expense involved in 
postage, revenue stamps, executive supervision and clerical help 
needed to carry out these various operations. 

To offer rewards in the shape of larger discount or longer terms 
to those who will give the acceptance merely increases the expense, 
decreases the benefit and multiplies the complexity of its intro- 
duction. 

When open-book accounts were first introduced, accounts were 
usually settled by a form of acceptance which were for long periods 
of time. As terms were gradually shortened these old-time forms 
of acceptance lost their usefulness, and the cash discount took their 
place as an inducement for further shortening the terms, in some 
cases reducing them to a nearly cash basis. 

Some jobbers think there is ground for believing that the trade 
acceptance and the cash discount cannot flourish at the same time, 
and that the cash discount is a much better proposition from a 
jobbing standpoint. This is another factor in the situation that de- 
serves our very careful consideration. It would appear, however, 
that this result, if possible at all, is very remote, as the trade accep- 
tance is not likely to be used by those business concerns that have 
short discount terms. 

Certainly the hardware jobbing business has flourished and ex- 
panded to tremendous proportions under the open-book account and 
cash discount system. While we should not be blind to the advan- 
tages of any new system, we would test its claims in the labora- 
tory of our judgment formed by experience, as to whether these 
advantages are real or theoretical; or, although real and practical 
in some lines of business, whether they would also be real and prac- 
tical in our line of business. 

It will not be denied that the trade acceptance in some lines 
of business will prove a valuable credit instrument. For example, 
those concerns who are in the habit of selling their accounts receiv- 
able will find it a much cheaper and sounder method of financing. 
Concerns whose shipments are in fewer but larger amounts can 
also use it to advantage. 

As to its effect on the supply of credit from a national and eco- 
nomic standpoint, namely, whether it would afford a safe and stable 
increase in our money supply, or whether it would merely prove 
an added and dangerous source of inflation, is a subject upon which 
I am not capable of forming a worth-while opinion. Had the war 
continued, and our finances have reached a point where the end jus- 
tified the experiment, we might all have been willing, from patriotic 
motives, to have followed the advice of our great financial leaders 
in this particular, and if they had so advised, made the trade ac- 
ceptance a national policy. With this contingency safely passed, it 
would seem that if every business acts on the question from the 
standpoint of its own enlightened self-interest, it will be found that 
what is economically safe and profitable for the various units of our 
industrial and financial structure will prove to be economically sound 

and profitable for the structure as a whole. 
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It is, of course, impossible to make an exhaustive study of this 
whole proposition in so short a paper. It is hoped that if nothing 


more comes of it, it may stimulate to further study and investigation 
all who are interested. 


Effective Participation in Creditors’ Meetings 
By H. Useutincer, Hilo Varnish Corporation, New York, N. Y. 
Part II 
(Continued from July Bulletin) 
TYPICAL CASE B 


Exposinc ATTORNEY’s Errort TO BLANKET LIABILITIES TO COVER 
PRESUMED DEBT OF A STOCKHOLDER 

The attorney for this concern sent the following notice to 
creditors: 

Gentlemen: 

A meeting of creditors of the X Corporation will be 
held in Blank Hotel, at which time the standing of the 
Corporation and the desires of the creditors in regard 
thereto will be discussed. Please be good enough to attend 
this meeting. 

Yours truly, 
X CorpPoraTION, 
By Attorney. 

Pursuing the plan previously outlined, credit files were con- 
sulted, names of references copied, and by telephone the interested 
creditors were discovered. 

The customer’s attorney would not divulge his plans nor make 
an appointment. He preferred to wait until the time of the meeting. 

The customer’s place of business was closed, consequently a 
survey of plant was impossible. 

By arriving at the place of meeting before the time set, inter- 
ested creditors were consulted regarding their claims, their past 
experience and present attitude respecting the debtor. 

The attorney called the gathering together, and reported in round 
figures that the liabilities were $16,000, the assets $3,500, or a deficit 
of $12,500. He stated the business losses in three years were 
$15,000; that they could not continue; that his client could only 
pay twenty cents on a dollar, which he suggested creditors accept. 

A roll call of creditors was suggested, but the attorney objected. 
The creditors held their ground and he gave way reluctantly. At 
the end of the list of creditors the name of the treasurer appeared 
for $11,000. 

You will understand why the attorney objected to the reading 
of the list of creditors, for it obliged him to disclose the treasurer’s 
interest, and when you find an officer as a creditor—use the 
microscope. 

By eliminating the treasurer’s interest, the liabilities were 
$5,000 and the assets $3,500, therefore 20 per cent. was too low 
—entirely out of proportion. 

A committee was appointed, an examination of the books made, 
and it was discovered that the concern permitted the salesmen to 
travel throughout the United States selling an article in which there 
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was only a small gross profit. The officers were totally ignorant of 
costs and selling prices. 

At a subsequent meeting the committee recommended an ac- 
ceptance of fifty cents on a dollar, which was paid by the corpo- 
ration. 

The officers were frankly told that there was no hope of making 
any money on the article they were selling unless they doubled the 
price of the article and confined their sales to cities near the scene 
of manufacture. 


TYPICAL CASE C 


TESTING THE CHARACTER OF ATTORNEY AND CLIENT—KEEPING THE 
MERCHANT IN BusINESS WHEN HE Is ESTEEMED WortTHY 


A small merchant visited his lawyer and laid bare his troubles. 

A meeting was called in the usual way and the merchant’s diffi- 
culties were duly considered. The attorney stated that his client was 
ready to act in any way creditors suggested. 

The merchant started with a capital investment of $1,000 and 
now showed a deficit of $3,000. He had really lost $4,000 in six 
years in his small undertaking. 

A committee was elected by the creditors present ; they made an 
examination of his affairs, took an inventory and reported at a 
subsequent meeting that they found statements submitted reasonably 
correct, that there was no evidence of deceit, that the cause of the 
trouble lay in the loose methods of extending credit to customers 
and the entire loss was chargeable to lack of knowledge in credits. 

The attorney could make no composition proposition as his 
client did not have a dollar. 

The committee asked the debtor to assign his business to the 
committee for the purpose of liquidation. 

As evidence of good faith on the part of the lawyer and client 
the assignment was immediately given. 

Possession of the store was promptly taken. The committee 
immediately went about seeking a buyer for the merchandise and 
fixtures. 

A half dozen offers brought a price which would enable pay- 
ment of about 30 per cent. cash. 

The creditors’ committee had a conference and decided that 
inasmuch as the merchant showed his entire good faith and integrity, 
it was only proper to give him an opportunity to buy back his 
business, and the business was subsequently sold to him at a price 
exactly $100 above the highest price offered by cash buyers. 

The committee helped the merchant to raise the money, recom- 
mended that reasonable credit favors be extended to him and kept 
in touch with the debtor for a year, advising him on all matters of 
business administration. 

That merchant is still in business at his old stand and is dis- 
counting his bills. He learned his lesson. He has absolutely dis- 
continued selling on credit. 

Here was real constructive work—the placing of an honest man 
oe in business where he could make a fair living for his family 
of six. 
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Put Out oF 


This corporation, through its president, appealed to an attorney 
for relief. 


The attorney immediately collected $250 in advance for his 
fee. 

In this case no preliminary examination was made. 

Both the president and treasurer of the embarrassed concern 
were present at the meeting and exhibited every appearance of 
external prosperity. 

By following the procedure previously outlined, it was quickly 
brought to light that the concern lost over $1,500 for a year, which 
they could not explain. 

A committee was appointed, an examination made, and it was 
uncovered by system of accounting, entire ignorance of costs, great 
sacrifices in cash discounts to hasten collections. 

An offer of 20 per cent. was made and promptly refused. 
Difficulty was experienced in obtaining an assignment, but finally 
it was agreed to. The property was sold and the creditors were 


paid 35 per cent. in cash, and the debtors sought a job where they 
could do no more harm. 


TYPICAL CASE E 


UsiInG THE BANKruptcy Law To ExposE THE SCHEMES OF LAWYER, 
CLIENT AND AUCTIONEER 


A rather youthful attorney called a meeting of creditors for 
this client, and politely told the creditors assembled that his client 
would only pay 25 per cent on a dollar—that was all he could pay, 
and that was all he would pay. 

The debtors were not present at the meeting and this, of course, 
was a bad omen. The attorney refused to reveal the names of the 
creditors—another bad sign. 

Preliminary investigation before the meeting, however, located 
a dozen creditors, and some creditors who had not received any 
notice of the meeting. 

The attorney was called to account for his oversight, and was 
requested to call another meeting, and to notify all concerned. This 
was done. 

It was discovered, in the meantime, that the entire contents 
of the warehouse and store of the merchant had been sold to an 
auctioneer on a legal holiday, and that with the proceeds the cus- 
tomer evidently expected to give the creditors 25 per cent. or 
nothing at all. 

There was not much to be said at the second meeting of credi- 
tors; it was quite evident that the attorney, his client and the 
auctioneer had worked together for their own good, to the detri- 
ment of the creditors. 

Appeal was made to the creditors for their support; it was 
given, and an involuntary petition in bankruptcy was filed. 
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The next morning the debtors were offered a hundred cents on 
the dollar, which was refused. 

In the meantime our attorney had the debtor’s attorney sub- 
poenaed and brought before the United States Commissioner, where 
he was compelled to divulge his part in the proceeding. 

A second visit was made by the bankrupts and one of them, 
a giant in stature, exhibited a newspaper clipping showing how a 
merchant committed suicide because he was pressed by his creditors, 
saying, at the same time, that the creditors would drive him to do the 
same thing. 

The committee did not weaken and debtors disappeared. 

Through the creditors’ attorney they were located and brought 
back. They made an affidavit, together with their own attorney, 
disclosing the entire scheme, agreed to pay forty cents on a dollar 
to all creditors in cash and testify against the auctioneer who 
persuaded them to sell out their business. 

Owing to certain technicalities it was not possible to prosecute 
the auctioneer, but there is a black mark against his character which 
will help prosecution in the future. 

This case shows how to use the bankruptcy law in case of 
fraud. 

The creditors received 15 per cent. more on their claims by 
putting them into bankruptcy, and there was enough evidence to dis- 
bar the debtors’ lawyer, and he would have been disbarred if he 
had not been an inexperienced youth. The creditors figured that 
the lesson would do him good, and so he was let go. 


TYPICAL CASE F 


EXTENSION AGREEMENTS CAN NEVER BE CARRIED Out IF BUSINESS 
Has Lost Money ON PRODUCTION, AND DIFFERENCES 
Exist AMONG OFFICERS 


The people in this case had their attorney call a meeting of 
creditors on account of a loss they suffered in a fire which found 
them under-insured. 

They offered to pay one hundred cents on a dollar in stock in 
a new company which they would immediately organize. 

They made certain statements regarding profits, that they were 
exceedingly large and that it would not be long before they could 
pay their creditors in full. 

A similar procedure was followed as in previous cases. 

The creditors particularly wished to know whether it was true 
that there were large profits in the business, and as the officers could 
not give any definite figures, a committee of three was appointed. 

The books were analyzed in five hours of hard work, and when 
through it was discovered that on production alone in the year pre- 
ceding they lost over $5,000, adding to that the selling and distrib- 
uting expenses—$12,500. The committee showed a total loss in 
one year of $18,000. 

When this was brought to the attention of the officers it de- 
veloped an argument, which indicated clearly that all the officers 
were not in accord, and consequently the committee recommended 
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that they immediately give an assignment of all their property to 
the creditors’ committee, consisting of everything of value which 


they had. This they did. 


The committee disposed of this property and paid something 
like 35 per cent. 

If they had been permitted to continue in business, without a 
doubt the creditors would not have received a cent, and it is quite 
likely that if they had put any confidence in what the officers 
claimed at the outset they would have extended further credit, 
and had a second loss in the new business. 

If a concern can demonstrate its ability to earn money, then it 
is possible that the business can pay its creditors, but where they 
face a loss on their product they will never succeed in making good 
either on old debts or new debts incurred. 


TYPICAL CASE G 
Usinc THE BANKRUPTCY LAW IN A FRAUDULENT CASE 

Sixty-five dollars was owing to a concern who, when asked for 
settlement, were told to go to “Hades.” 

About a week later there was a friendly petition in bankruptcy 
filed against the debtor, which was followed by a call for a creditors’ 
meeting for the purpose of presenting a proposition to pay 5 per 
cent. in cash in six months, 5 per cent. in twelve, and 5 per cent. in 
eighteen months and 20 per cent. in all. 

This meeting of creditors had no standing in law; it was simply 
called for the purpose of sounding the creditors as to what they 
thought about a composition in bankruptcy. 

The creditors were present, and the tactics previously men- 
tioned were followed to the letter. A committee was named. 

On that committee was the member of the National Association 
of Credit Men with this small claim of $65. 

The morning after the meeting the debtor offered to pay $65 
in cash. This was refused. The committee set about to make an 
investigation, whereupon the debtor, his attorney and those inter- 
ested started to buy the claims from creditors, paying anywhere 
from 20 per cent. to one hundred cents on a dollar. 

The attorney for the receiver agreed in the open meeting to 
recommend the payment of an accountant’s services for a compre- 
hensive examination of the bankrupt’s books. 

* The accountant was engaged—the report to be delivered at his 
office. 1 ft 

When ten days later the accountant’s report was ready for de- 
livery there was- enacted a thrilling scene worthy of the drama. 

The attorney for the receiver reversed his promise made at 
the open meeting when he agreed to authorize the payment of the 
accountant by the estate, thereby placing the expense on the credi- 
tors’ committee. 

This, however, did not unnerve the committee. When, however, 
the attorney for the receiver took the envelope containing the ac- 
countant’s report, and with knife in hand proceeded to open the 
sealed document containing evidence that the creditors wanted, the 


chairman put his hand on it and said, “If you take that you will take 
it over my dead body.” 
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There was a call for assistance. The chairman put the docu- 
ment in his pocket. An associate lawyer came walking in as the 
committee and accountant walked out. 

The opposition was all the more determined and bought up 
more claims, visiting some creditors four or five times. 

At a subsequent meeting in the referee’s office they had enough 
claims in amount and number to carry the 20 per cent. composition, 
and the court later confirmed the composition. 

The little claim of $65 cost them thousands, and if the credit 
men and their creditors had acted discreetly, and not signed away 
their rights, the debtor would have gone to jail, where he belonged. 

He paid but 5 per cent. in cash. The notes were never paid; 
they were unable to obtain credit, and the business is no longer in 
existence. Several subsidiary companies also went out of business. 

This case suggests that we beware of the lawyer who volunta- 
rily offers to handle a claim in bankruptcy without charge, but will 
keep you informed and put up a fight if you will only send your 
claim to him. He is usually the snake in the grass. 

If such lawyer is unable to persuade you to part with your 
claim by one or two letters, or by a personal visit, it is likely that 
you will receive a letter from the same attorney, and on the letter- 
head of “The Credit Men’s Service Bureau”; same address, same 
attorney in another uniform. 

They will offer to act as credit man for you and unearth hidden 
treasure, if you will only respond by sending in your claim. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 


Indianapolis 


Lawrence G. Young spoke on French business methods before the 
weekly luncheon of the Indianapolis association, held the first week 
of August. He had recently returned from France, where he had served 
with the Indiana University Ambulance Unit. He stated that the French 
are not at all successful in displaying their goods, often crowding their 
windows with samples of every sort of thing that they have in stock, 
and thus failing to give that impressiveness and elegance for which the 
window trimmers of this country strive so successfully. 


O. A. Wilkinson of Indianapolis was the speaker at the weekly 
luncheon of the association held June 25, his subject being the credit 
department and its letters. 

Mr. Wilkinson said that the volume of business done by letter 
writing is on the increase owing in no small degree to the increased 
cost of employing salesmen. He said that statistics show the expendi- 
ture of half a billion dollars last year in the department of business letters. 

Leading firms, he said, are trying to raise the standard of their 
letters and some houses have a correspondence critic employed to edit 
letters with the result that in one house there is an estimated saving of 
twenty-five thousand dollars in one year in this branch of the business. 

The business house, he said, is judged by its letters. Estimates of the 
cost of dictating letters vary from thirty-five to forty cents a piece, and 
one poor letter can destroy the work of the salesman who has perhaps 


labored for a month to make a sale. Briefly, a letter is poor because 
it lacks breadth of vision. 
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Elmer W. Stout, vice-president of the Fletcher American National 
Bank, spoke on “Why a Banker Is Interested in What Kind of a Credit 
Man You Are” at a recent meeting of the Indianapolis association. He 
said that the banker depends in the extension of his credits on quick 
assets, and the largest and most important items in quick assets being 
open accounts and bills receivable, he wants to know what kind of a 
credit man is making these items, for the character of these assets de- 
pends upon the credit man’s efficiency. The chief qualifications of the 
credit man, he said, are honesty with himself and his employer, breadth 
of mind, freedom from eccentricities, ability to mix with people and 
gather news and to make quick decisions. Right now, he said, it is 
for the credit man to study the movement of prices and wages and he 
should know that after war changes in wages follow and never precede 
changes in commodity prices. He must bear in mind also that the 
United States now is a great creditor nation and this requires a study 
and understanding of foreign credits. 


Kansas City 


President Everley of the Kansas City association presided over a mid- 
summer meeting at Hotel Muehlebach, called to get reports of the local 
representatives to the Detroit convention. 

One of the delegates summed up the convention as having two key- 
notes: First, “Character of the Credit "Man and His Customer” and 
“Greater Cooperation among Members of the Profession.” 

President Everley stated that a committee had been appointed to 
arrange a series of trade-group lunches to bring together in small groups 
members mutually interested in the same customers, the plan being to sit 
together for a few minutes at luncheon and talk over the various matters 


pertaining to their trade. Already the “Provisions Group” has been 
formed and begun to work. 


Louisville 


The Louisville association had its annual open-air meeting at Foun- 
taine Ferry Park July 25. Dinner was followed by a musical program 
after which E. C. Mitchell made an address in which he set out compre- 
hensively the general work which the association is planning to do 
during the coming year. He was followed by Peyton B. Bethel, who was 
elected at the Detroit convention a director of the National Association. 
Mr. Bethel in his address dwelling particularly upon the duty which 
the Louisville association owes to the National Association in the up- 
building of a great and influential nation-wide organization. He de- 
clared that the honor which had been bestowed upon him in the election 
to directorship of the National Association had come not to him only, 
but more especially to Louisville as a great center of trade. 

It was announced that through the assistance of E. B. Moran, special 
representative of the National Association, a complete reorganization 
of the credit interchange department was to be made, with a view to 
making that department more effective in assisting members in the check- 
ing of their credits. 

The meeting had the largest attendance in the association’s history 
and the slogan was adopted, “300 members for Louisville by June 1920.” 


Minneapolis 


_ C. E. Mann of the publicity committee of the Minneapolis associa- 
tion writes to the Bulletin that his association is lined up for the coming 
year for one of the most active in its history. The new official staff con- 
sists of the following: L. M. Powell, of W. S. Nott Co., president; M. 
E. Salisbury, of Salisbury & Satterlee, vice-president; and W. O. Hawkins, 
of the McClellan Paper Co., secretary and treasurer. 

The committee chairmen have been appointed, the selection in every 
case being made of the men who have shown the greatest availability 
and adaptability to the work of the committee to which they have been 
appointed. 

Mr. Mann says that the National Association will hear from Minne- 
apolis frequently throughout the year. 
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Nashville 


Though right in the midst of the hottest season of the year, the 
July meeting of the Nashville association was characterized by splendid 
enthusiasm and earnest discussion of the matters brought before it. 

President P. D. Houston of the American National Bank was the 

rincipal speaker, his subject being “Bank and Trade Acceptances.” 
. L. McWhorter led a discussion of the subject, “How to Fix a Credit 
Line,” following which H. T. Hill acted as official quiz master. He brought 
out an active interchange of views on Mr. McWhorter’s subject. 


Norfolk-Tidewater 

At the annual meeting of the Norfolk-Tidewater association, held 
in July, H. G. Barbee was for the twelfth successive year elected presi- 
dent; W. A. Parker was elected vice-president; C. L. Whichard, secretary, 
and D. Frank Gill, treasurer. 

In his annual address, Mr. Barbee went back to the earliest days 
of the association and reviewed some of the things which he believed 
the Credit Men’s Association had been able to do for the Norfolk mar- 
ket. He congratulated the busiriess men of the city on the fine spirit 
of cooperation which had grown out of the work of the Credit Men’s 
Association. 

Secretary Whichard set oyt some of the facts which indicated the 
substantial growth of the association and stated that during the year 
there had been a net increase of thirty, making a total of one hundred 
and eighty-five members. 

The speech of the evening was made by Rev. Dr. William A. Brown 
of St. John’s Church, Portsmouth. He made an appeal to the business 
men of Norfolk to mix their work with holiday and vacation, for they 
would then be surprised with how much greater facility and power they 
would be able to carry on the business of the nation; the contact with 
nature would give them broader vision to do their work with the greatest 
good to the greatest number in mind. 


Pittsburgh 


A. C. Ellis of the Pittsburgh association addressed a recent noon-day 
luncheon meeting of his organization on “What to Do with Accounts 
before Bringing Suit.” He declared that when credit men have exhausted 
their usual office methods of collecting on slow accounts, before bring- 
ing suit, they should secure the services of some competent person to 
make an investigation of the debtor’s affairs, and make such recommen- 
dations as an analysis of the investigation would warrant. In the 
case of an extension of a portion of'the debts, cooperation should be 
secured among a few of the larger creditors under proper conditions, or 
from all creditors as the occasion demanded; or, if a liquidation is 
called for, the expert should be employed in order to save the loss always 
incurred by delay of action during which the cream of the assets are 
usually wasted in the conduct of a losing business. 


Portland 


The return of Lieut.-Col. Sammons to Portland was celebrated by 
the Portland Association of Credit Men at its July meeting as one who 
had come back unchanged, still just one of the members, a good fellow 
with all his recent distinctions, and yet, as one of*the members said, not 
altogether unchanged, for no one of high purpose could experience the 
things he related in his address without being broadened and lifted up. 

Besides Lieut.-Col. Sammons there was present as speaker, President 
Reinhardt of Mills College, who in her gifted manner closely held the 
the interest of the meeting. 

It was one of the most interesting meetings of the year, one from 
which every man went out with renewed purposes and resolves. 


Providence 


The Providence association has elected new officers for the year, as 
follows: Howard F. Barker of the Belcher & Loomis Hardware Co, 
president; Walter F. Farrell, first vice-president; Andrew B. Comstock, 
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second vice-president; Luther F. Cobb, treasurer, and F. Elmer Havens, 
secretary. 

A vote of thanks was extended at the annual meeting to the retiring 
president, George W. Gardiner of the Union Trust Company, for his earnest 
efforts for the upbuilding of the association during the past three years. 


The secretary reported that the membership now stood at 182 and 
that the aim for the year will be to increase this number by 100. Progress 
was also reported during the year in coordinating the credit interests in 
New England in interchange and adjustment bureau work. 


San Francisco 


The San Francisco association through its secretary, F. S. Jefferies, 
entered a vigorous protest to the Board of Supervisors of San Francisco 
against the closing down of the fire-tug service in the harbor. The 
reason for the discontinuance of the service was the completion of a 
high-pressure water system along the harbor front. Mr. Jefferies, how- 
ever, points out clearly that upon the completion of this equipment it 
was not the intention of the engineers to discontinue the use of the fire- 
tug system, and that already the insurance companies have announced 
for the water-front district a 10 per cent. increase upon the abandonment 
of the fire-tug service. 


It is a strong list of names that the San Francisco association has an- 
nounced for the series of lectures on credits and banking to be held every 
Thursday at the luncheon hour beginning August 7. The announcement 
of the program is so interesting that it is printed in full as follows: 
“Credit”’—Its meaning; its growth, its uses and the forms in which it 

appears.—R. C. Warner, Standard Oil Co. 

“Sources of Credit Information”’—The kind of information the credit man 
needs, where to get it and how to use and understand it—E. C. 
Gayman, Sperry Flour Co. 

“The Credit Man”—What his characteristics should be. The studies he 
aa pursue and the records he should study.—R. H. Gay, American 

an Co. 

“Business Service”’—Educating your customers. What is necessary and 
how to go about it—C. E. Baen, Anglo & London-Paris National Bank. 

“Bankruptcy”—The law, its history and needed changes. When not to be 
invoked or enforced, but settlement by adjustment.—Jos. Kirk, Board 
of Trade of San Francisco. 

“The Financial Statement’—How to analyze it and what its proper 
analysis indicates.—E. W. Wilson, Anglo & London-Paris National 
Bank. 

“Manufacturers’ Credit’—The problems of extending credit by or to 
manufacturers.—E. S. Elkus, The Elkus Co. 

“Wholesalers’ and Jobbers’ Credits’—Credit as extended by and to a 
wholesaler or jobber.—J. H. Newbauer, J. H. Newbauer & Co. 

“Money”—Its place in business. The effects of money and its connection 
with credit.—Russell Lowry, American National Bank. 

“Banking and Retail Credits’—Joint lecture on methods of handling 
credits by banks and retailers——Frank Seed, First National Bank. 
“The Federal Reserve Act”—The modern safety valve of credit. Its 

place in credit to-day—W. A. Day, Federal Reserve Bank. 

“Failures”’—Their causes and the part played in them by credit men.—W. 
M. Levensaler, Dunham, Carrigan & Hayden. 

“Commercial Arbitration”—Its uses, possibilities and its desirability in 
settling disputes. What is necessary.—Judge Marcel E. Cerf. 


Springfield 


The Springfield association to the number of sixty members took an 
afternoon off for their July meeting for an outing at Wilbraham. There 
was the usual run of sports including a ball game, a swimming contest and 
tennis tourney. 


The committee in charge of the affair consisted of L. K. Talmadge, 
C.C. Moore and M. A. Marshall. 
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Tacoma 


Seventy-five members of the Tacoma association were guests of N. N. 
Butt, manager of the Tacoma branch of R. G. Dun & Co. at a dinner 
given at the Tacoma Hotel July 18. They had the opportunity of meeting 
O’Brien Atkinson who is in charge of the research work of R. G. Dun 
& Company and is largely responsible for its new system of ledger 
reports now used by that company. Mr. Atkinson, in brief, explained the 
new system in detail and showed its advantages over the old system of 
reports. 


Tulsa 


At a meeting of the Tulsa association held August 4, plans were laid 
for rearranging the schedule of dues and for the better financing of the 
association, with a view to giving the members better credit exchange 
service. Secretary W. A. Rayson stated that in the campaign for new 
members now running twelve new names had been added and that the 
goal of twenty-five is likely soon to be reached. He stated that the 
district conference of credit men for Oklahoma, Kansas and part of 
Missouri for the coming season will be held at Tulsa. 


=e 
| Addresses Wanted 


Beware of a man, height 5 feet 7 inches, stocky build, light complexion, 
light curly hair and high forehead,.age about 36, who knows how to 
buy and who is very familiar with prices, quality, colors, etc., and 
who is going around the country placing orders for merchandise, 
part of which he invariably takes with him and in order to give the 
appearance of honesty requests that the balance be shipped to Adolph 
Cohen, Pawtucket, R. I., a highly reputable merchant. He has oper- 
ated quite extensively both in Boston and New York. We are in- 
formed that the Boston Police Department has sixteen warrants for 
his arrest for passing worthless checks. If he shows up, detain him 
and wire Chief of Police, Boston, Mass. 

H. H. Halleck, formerly of Malden, Mo. Last known address, Tulsa, 
— Now believed to be located somewhere in the oil fields of 

exas. 

I. Lukowitz. Traded as Retail Store, 68 Seigel Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
in 1917. 

J. E. Palmer of the Hecla Furniture Co. of Hecla, S. D. Now believed 
to be somewhere in Colorado. 

Patton Coal Company, Helena, Alabama. 

H. E. (Mrs. W. E.) Sisson, Oilton, Okla. 

Henry Taylor. Home is at Pigeon, Mich Traveling salesman for some 
farm machinery manufacturer, and was last heard from at Humeston, 
Iowa. 


CREDIT MAN now employed by large manufacturing company in New 
England, desires to make change. Would like to hear from manu- 
facturers desiring services of man able to take entire charge of credits 
and collections. Able correspondent; 33; married. Address AD- 
VERTISEMENT No. 466. 

MARRIED MAN, age 30 with very good knowledge of French and suf- 
ficient, also, of Spanish to do translation, desires position. Ten 
years’ office experience and can furnish high recommendations. Ad- 
dress ADVERTISEMENT No. 467. . 

CREDIT MAN, age 36, married, eleven years’ experience retail credits, 
desires position. Initial salary $2,500 a year. Address ADVERTISE- 
MENT No. 468. 
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Directory of Officers of the Affiliated Branches of the 


National Association of Credit Men 
(Arranged Alphabetically by States) 


ALABAMA, _ Birmingham — Birmingham 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
W. L. Wilson, Goodell-Brown & Co.; 
Secretary, J. A. Coker, Birmingham 
Paper Co.; Manager, R. H. Eggleston, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Montgomery — Montgomery 

Association of Credit Men. President, 

I. H. DeWees, Ballard & Ballard Co.; 

— J. M. Holloway, 81 Vandiver 
ldg. 


ALABAMA, Selma—Selma Association of 
Credit Men. President, Geo. T. Tread- 
well, Atkins Grocery Co.; Secretary, 
R & Carothers, Selma Hardware Co. 


ARKANSAS, Fort Smith—Fort Smith As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
W. J. Murphy, W. J. Murphy Saddlery; 
Secretary, John Laws, Atkinson, Wil- 
liams Hardware Co. 


ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
é E. Burrow, Beal-Burrow Dry Goods 

0. / 


CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
A. J. Goldwater, Stewart-Dawes Shoe 
Co.; Acting Secretary, E. L. Ide, 
Kellaway-Ide Co. 


CALIFORNIA, San Diego—The Credit As-, 
sociation of San iego. President, 
H. M. Folsom, Brunswig Drug Co.; Sec- 
retary, Carl ©. Retslo , 573 Spreckels 
Theatre Bldg. 


CALIFORNIA, San Francisco—San Fran- 
cisco Credit Men’s Association. Presi- 
dent, C. E. Baen, Anglo & London-Paris 
National Bank; Secretary, Felix S. 
Jeffries, 461 Market St. 


COLORADO, Denver—Denver Credit Men’s 
Association. President, A. E. Mat- 
thews, Colorado Fuel & Iron_ Co.; 
Secretary, E. O. Hunting, Auto Equip- 
ment Co.; Assistant Secretary, David 
F. Lowe, 503 Continental Bldg. 


COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo Association 
of Credit Men. Vice-President, L. P. 
Nelson, Ridenour, Baker Merc. Co.; 
Secretary, Geo. Ww. Gleason, McColm- 
Gleason Commission Co.; Assistant Sec- 
retary, F. L. Taylor, 747 Thatcher Bldg. 


CONNECTICUT, _Bridgeport—Bridgeport 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Arthur N. Wheeler, American Tube & 
Stamping Co.; Secretary, Lester R. 
Bradbury, F. L. Bradbury Company. 


CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
C. DeL. Alton, The J. B. Williams Co., 
Glastonbury; Secretary, E. S. Pierce, 
Allsteel Equipment, 647 Main St. 


CONNECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven 

Association of Credit Men. President, 

F. Beebe, Winchester Repeating 

Arms Co.; Secretary, Dean C. Texido, 
Merchants National Bank. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington 
—Washington Association of Credit 
Men. President, Carl C. Mueller, Geo. 
t Mueller; Secretary, R. Preston 

healey, 726 Colorado Bldg. 


FLORIDA, Jacksonville—Jacksonville Cred- 
it Men’s Association. President, James 
Lassiter, W. B. Johnson Co.; Secretary, 
R. A. Yockey, Cohen Brothers. 


FLORIDA, Tampa—Tampa Association of 
Credit Men. President, Frank Bentley, 
The sagen Gow Dry Goods Co.; Sec- 
retary, J. D. Stafford, Peninsular Gro- 
cery Co., 5 Roberts Bldg. 


GEORGIA, Atlanta—Atlanta Association of 
Credit Men. President, H. Collins- 
werth, Gramling, Spalding & Collins- 
worth; Secretary, H. T. ee Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg. 


GEORGIA, Augusta—Augusta Association 
of Credit Men. President, L. L. Ar- 
rington, Arrington Bros. & Co.; Secre- 


tary, R, A. Heath, Heath, Bolster & 
Turner. 


GEORGIA, Macon—Macon Association of 
Credit Men. President, Francis Her- 
ring, J. S. Schofield & Sons Co.; Secre- 
tary, J. Tom Dent, S. R. Jooguss & 
Tinsley Co.; Manager, A. F. McGhee, 
Macon Association of Credit Men. 


GEORGIA, Savannah — Savannah Credit 
Men’s Association. President, H. A. 
Butterfield, Savannah Supply €o.; ‘Sec- 
retary, E. J. Sullivan, Savannah Credit 
Men’s Association. 


IDAHO, Boise—Boise Association of Credit 
Men, Ltd. President, Chas. F. Adams, 
Idaho Candy Co.; Secretary, D. J. A. 
Dirks, 216-218 Boise City National 
Bank Bldg. 


ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago Association 
of Credit Men. President, Robert J. 
Kane, Joyce, Kane & Albrecht Co.; 
Secretary, Chas. R. Dickerson, 10 South 
La Salle St. 


ILLINOIS, Decatur—Decatur Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. Diefen- 
thaler, Field & Shorb; Secretary, J. L. 
Ward, C. E. Ward & Sons. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria Association of 
Credit Men. President, W. D. Upton, 
Isaac Walker Hdw. Co.; Secretary, F 
H. Boerckel, 116 Linn St. 


ILLINOIS, Quincy—Quincy Association of 
Credit Men. President, C. A. E. Koch, 
Miller-Arthur Drug Co.; Secretary, 
—— Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery 

0. 


ILLINOIS, Rockford—Rockford Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, E. J. 
Duel, Emerson-Brantingham Co.; Sec- 
retary, J. T. Gerber, Barber-Colman Co. 


ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield Asso- 
eae, of vans : en ee. 
John ringer, Springfie aper Co.; 
Senter, George E. Lee, Suen 
Bode Co. 


INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, W. 
C. Fauquher, Blount Plow Works; Sec- 


retary, H. W. Voss, Furniture Ex- 
change Bldg. 


INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Will 
A. Hobson, Ft. Wayne Oil & Supply 
Co.; Secretary, Arthur Parry, 611 
Shoaff Bldg. 
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INDIANA, or oy As- 
sociation of Credit Men ‘resident, 
L. C. Breunig, Atlas Securities Co.; 
ry R. L. Mellett, Mellett Print. 
Assistant Secreta , H. L. Bru- 

ba = © Hatheld Electric Co. 


INDIANA, Muncie—Muncie Association of 
Credit Men. President, George 
Spencer, American Lawn Mower Co.; 
Secretary, Thos. E. Bracken, Silver- 
berg, Bracken & Gray. 


INDIANA, South Ly oe Bend As- 
sociation of Credit Men. President, W. 
L. Chandler, Dodge Sales & Engineer- 
ee Co., Mishawaka, Ind.; Secretary, 
E. N. Bigelow, Kawneer Manufacturing 
Co., Niles, Mich. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre Haute As- 

sociation of Credit Men. President, 

inecke, Miller-Parrott Baking 

Co.; Sessutars, E. R. Frye, Crane Com- 
pany. 


IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids As- 
sociation of Credit Men. _ President, 
. D. Nicoll, Warfield-Pratt-Howell Co.; 
Secretary, . J. Lenihan, 504 Mullin 

& 


IOWA, Davenport—Davenport Association 
of Credit Men. President, P. Lago- 
marcino, Lagomarcino-Grupe Co.; Sec- 
cetary, Isaac Petersberger, 222 Lane 


IOWA, Des Moines—Des Moines Credit 
Men’s Association. President, C. L 
Coussens, C. L. Percival Co.; Secre- 
tary, Chas. W. Moon, Iowa Multigraph- 
ing Co, 


IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa Association of 
Credit Men. President a Spur- 
on, PE Mahon Co.; ;. Secretary, 

Wen. Hunt, 114 S. Market St. 


IOWA, oo City—Sioux City Association 
of Credit Men, President, J. B. 
Murphy, Kennedy & Parsons; Secre- 
tary, ohn Bohm, Sioux City Iron 
Company; Assistant Specetary, Peter 
Balkema, 601 Trimble Bldg. 


IOWA, Waterloo—Waterloo Aggeciotion of 
Credit Men. President, E. Ogle, 
Herrick Refrigerator _ ;_ Secretary, 
G. B. Worthen, 518 Black Bidg. 


KANSAS, Wichita—Wichita Association of 
Credit Men. President, A. J. coon, 
Dold eg Company; Secretary, 
Harry D. Howard, y"" Iron Co.; 
Assistant Secretary, M Garrison, 
1009 Beacon Bidg. 

KENTUCKY, Losingien—Laniagten Credit 
Men’s Association. President, David 

Ades; Secretary, John D. Allen, 412 
Fayette National Bank Bldg. 

KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville Coote 
Men’s Association. President, 
Harris, Otis Hidden Co.; Ree 
Chas. D. Divine, U. S. Trust Co. Bldg. 


KENTUCKY, Paducah—Paducah Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, J. M. 
Walter, Covington Bros. & Co.; Sec- 
etary, Frederick Speck, Paducah Iron 


LOURSIANS New Orleans—New Orleans 
edit Men’s Association. President, 

Owe Vincent, Commercial Trust & 

on Bank; Secretary, T. J. Bart- 
lette, 608 Canal Louisiana Bank Bidg. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore—Baltimore Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, R. T. 
Baden, Holland-Baden-Ram Co.; 
georetary, J. R. Hewitt, 100 Hopkins 
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MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston Cred 
it Men’s Association. an Ed- 
ward P. _, Atlas S Secre 
ry, Herbert A AWhiGeg: 5 gh 

t. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 
field Association of Credit M 
dent, W. B. Keiser, Fisk Rubber Co., 
Chicopee Falls, Mass.; a8 -Treas- 
urer, F. H. Belden, Jr., P. O. Box 127, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worces- 
ter Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Paul Fielding, E. W. Ham 
Electric Co.; Secretary, C. W. Parks, 
Merchants’ National Bank. 


MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit Association 
of Credit Men. President, Alexander 
Wall, National Bank of Commerce; Sec- 
retary, Frank R. Hamburger, 917- 918 
Dime Bank Bldg. 


maa Grand Rapids—Grand Rapids 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
John D. Karel, Michigan Chair Com- 
any; Secretary, Walter H. Brooks, 541 
ichigan Trust Bldg. 


MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—-Kalamazoo Asso 
ciation ~ rm Men. President, 
Co.; Secre 


Sprinted spn 


F. A. H 
tary, r* R 1ST 203 Hanselman 
g- 


MICHIGAN, Lansing—Lansing Aspritin 
of Credit Men. resident, L. E. Chap 
man, Reo Motor Car Co.; ‘Secretary, 
a. Earle Brown, Lansing, “Mich. 


MICHIGAN, Saginaw — North Eastern 
Michigan Association of Credit Men. 
President, ieving H. Baker, First Nat. 
Bank, Bay C Mich. ; ae” John 
Hopkins, 315 ringer B 


MINNESOTA, es ES 
of redit Men. (Duluth-Superior.) 
President, A. B. Anderson, Marshall. 
Wells Co.; ; Secretary, E. G. Robie, 415 
Lonsdale Bidg. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis—Minneapolis 
Association of Credit Men. — ent, 
Leon Powell, W. S. Nott C 
retary, oO. Hawkins, McClellan 


Paper Co. 


MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul Asso 
ciation of Credit Men. President, W. G. 
Anglim, Whaley & Anglim; Acting 
Secretary, Wm. R. Olsen, Finch, Van 
Slyck & McConville. 


MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Ww. Everley, 3s Ws eee Sons Music 
Co.; Secretary, F. B. Rose, 303-7 New 
England Bldg. 


MISSOURI, St. Joseph—St. Jooegh oF 
en’s Association. President 

Arnhold E. Bragg Leather tor ‘se 

retary, i G. Page, Page Coffee "Mill. 


MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis Associa 
tion of ‘Credit Men. President, G. F. 
Bentrup, ie Barbers’ Su too Co.; 
Secretary, C. P. Welsh, 510 cust St. 


MONTANA, Binge — Silas Cs Credit Men's 
Association resident, Walter 
Clarke, Yellowstone National Bank; 
Secretary, H. C. Stringham, Electric 

& 


MONTANA, Butte—Butte {gcociation, of 
Credit Men. President, M io? hes, 
Swift & Company; ALG ° 
Wilson, Henningsen yresuse Ropu 
Assistant Secretary, R. E. Clawson, Ind 
Telephone Bldg. 
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MONTANA, Great Falls—Northern Mon- 
tana Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, U. J. Finn, Swift & Co.; Secre- 
tary, W. L. Ignatius, 216 Ford Bldg. 


MONTANA, Helena—Helena Association 
of Credit Men. President, M. V. Wil- 
son, Helena Hardware Co.; Secretary, 
7 Schroeder, Room 9, Pittsburgh 
Bl 


NEBRASKA, Hastings — Hastings Credit 
Men’s Association. President, M. L. 
Conningnem: Secretary, Ira C. Hoppe, 
Hager Candy Co. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln — Lincoln Credit 
Men’s Association. President, N. Lieb- 
erman, Union Wall Paper & Paint Co.; 
Secretary, Guy C. tris, Schwarz 
Paper Co. 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Omaha Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, R. P. 
Robinson, Groneweg & Schoentgen Co., 
Council Bluffs, Iowa; Secretary, J 
Cunningham, 320 Bee Bldg. 

NEW. JERSEY, Newark—Newark Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, C. 
M. Freeman, The Rubberset Co.; Secre- 
tary, F. B. Broughton, 519 Kinney 
Bldg. 

NEW YORK—Albany—Albany Association 
of Credit Men. President, Alexander 
McKensie, The Embossing Co.; Secre- 
ry , Walter S. Geddes, Jas. McKinney 

n. 

NEW YORK, Buffalo—Buffalo Association 
of Credit Men. President, Frank A. 
Worth, Spencer, Kellogg & Sons, Inc.; 
peereiary, Geo. F. Bates, 1001 Mutual 
Life Bldg. 

NEW YORK, New York—New York Credit 

'en’s Association. President, E. S. 
Boteler, G. K. Sheridan & Co., Secre- 
tary, A. H. Alexander, 320 Broadway. 

NEW YORK, Rochester—Rochester Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, W. 

Dobin, Levy Bros. Clothing Co.; 
Secretary, Eben Halley, American Clay 
& Cement Co. 

NEW YORK. Syseemee—8 acuse Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. resident, S. M. 
Anderson, Semet Solvay Co.; Secretary, 
H. B. Buell, 707 Snow Bidg. 


NEW YORK, Utica—Utica Association of 
Credit Men. President, Clarence 
Williams, Williams Steel Wheel & Rim 
Co.; Secretary, J. Lyman Collegly, 

mber of Commerce. 

NORTH CAROLINA, Wilmington—Wil- 
mington Association of Credit Men. 
President, L R. Murchison, a 
Murchison & Co.; Secretary 


NORTH DAKOTA, Fargo—Fargo Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, Frank 
H. Chane Chaney, Everhart Co.; 
Secretary, H. L. Loomis, N. W. Mutual 
Savings & Loan Association. 


NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand 
Forks Association of Credit Men. Pres- 
ident, M. E. Stricker, Stone-Ordean- 
Wells Co.; Secretary, S. H. Booth, Con- 
gress Candy Co. 


OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati Association 
of Credit Men. President, Chas. 
Dupuis, Citizens’ National Bank; Secre- 
tary, Edwin C. Brunst, 1503 Union 
Trust Bldg. 


OHIO, Cleveland—Cleveland Association of 

Credit Men. President, John M. Kling- 
man, The Cady-Ivison Shoe Co.; Secre- 
Bide D. W. Cauley, 318 Engineers’ 
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OHIO, Columbus—Columbus Credit Men’s 
Association. President, am T. Dun- 
nick, Erner & Hopkins Co.; Secretary, 
Benson G. Watson, 411-420 The New 
First National Bank Bldg. 


OHIO, Dayton—Dayton Association of 
Credit Men. President, L. J. Ihrig, 
Fery Fare Register Co.; Secretary, 

F. Nolan, 607 Schwind Bldg. 


OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, T. E. 
Lanier, Gilbert Grocery Co.; Secretary, 
B. A. Leichner, Standard Supply Co. 


OHIO, Toledo—Toledo Association of Cred- 
it Men. President, J. V. Davidson, 
Davidson Lumber & Cedar Co.; Secre- 
tary Fred A. Brown, 723 Nicholas 

g- 


OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. resident, J. O. 
Thompson; Secretary, W. C. McKain, 
1106-7 Mahoning National Bank Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Oklahoma City—Oklahoma 
City Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Carl F. Wiedeman, Collins, Dietz, 
Morris Co.; Secretary, Eugene Miller, 
625 Insurance Bldg. 

OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa Credit Men’s 
Association. President, J. F. Goodner, 
Goodner-Malone Co.; Secretary, W. A. 
Rayson, 109-A East 3d St. 

OREGON, Portland—Portland Association 
of Credit Men. President, S. L. Eddy, 
Ladd & Tilton Bank; Secretary, A. e 
a es Northwestern National 
Ban 

PENNSYLVANIA, Allentown—Lehigh Val- 
ley Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, A. D. Gomery, Gome 
Secretary, J. H. J. R 
sicker Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Horrishore, — Harris- 
burg Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, Joseph Claster, 119 South 2d St.; 
Secretary, H. B. Lau, Moorhead Knit- 
ting Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle — New 
Castle Association of Credit Mer. Pres- 
ident, W. C. McKeown, New Castle 
Electric Co.; Secretary, Roy M. Jam- 
ison, 332 Safe Deposit & Trust Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia—Philadel- 
phia Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, J. Spencer Brock, American Metal 
Works; Secretary, David A. Longacre, 
Room 801, 1011 Chestnut St. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
E. M. Seibert, Bank of Pittsburgh; Sec- 
retary, A. C. Ellis, 1213 Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, _ Reading — Reading 
Credit Men’s Association. President, 
E. J. Morris, Reading Wholesale Gro- 
gery Cos Secretary, C. F. Earl, care of 
J. M. Earl. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes- 
Barre Association of Credit Men. Pres- 
ident, G. L. C. Frantz, 11 Main St.; 
Secretary, Geo. H. McDonnell, 316-320 

. Miner’s Bank Bldg. 

RHODE ISLAND, Providence—Providence 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Howard F. Barker; Secretary, E. H 
Cullen, 1117 Turks Head Bldg. 

SOUTH CAROLINA, Columbia—Columbia 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
M. B. Du Pre, M. B. Du Pre Co.; 
Secretary, J. F. Go gans, E. M. Du 
Pre Co.; Manager, J. M. Cozart, 1108 
Palmetto Bank Bldg. 


Brothers; 
einhard, 402 Hun- 
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SOUTH DAKOTA, Sioux Falls—Sioux 
Falls Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, C. C. Cone, Andrew Kuehn Co.; 
Secretary, Miss Christine Olson, Sioux 
Falls Paint & Glass Co. 


TENNESSEE, Chattanooga — Chattanooga 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
Chas. F. Hood, F. A. Hood Company; 
Secretary, H. W. Longgley, Chatta- 
nooga heelbarrow Co. 


TENNESSEE, Knoxville—Knoxville Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, A. 
W. Thompson, House, Hasson Hardware 
Co.; sree, . A. De Groat, An- 
derson-Dulin-Varnell Co. 


TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. L. 
Robinson, Industrial Bank & Trust 
Co.; Secretary, . A. Woodmansee, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg.; Assistant 
Secretary, Miss Gladys Hess, 2d Floor, 
Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 


TENNESSEE, Nashville—Nashville Credit 
Men’s Association. President, Chas. 
Reynolds, Reynolds-Lindheim Cigar 
Co.; Secretary, Chas. H. Warwick, 803- 
805 Stahlman Bldg.; Assistant Secre- 
tary, J. B. Sanders, 803 Stahlman Bldg. 

TEXAS, Austin—Austin Association of 
Credit Men. President, A. J. Eilers, 
McKean-Eilers Co.; Secretary, Mrs. R. 
L. Bewley, P. O. Box 1075 


TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas Wholesale 
Men’s Association. President, 
Server, Texas Harvester Co.; Secretary, 
E. C. Scott, Texas Drug Co 

TEXAS, El Paso—tTri-State Association of 
Credit Men. President, C. S. Nasits, 
American Grocery Co.; Secretary, T. 
E. Blanchard, 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, W. A. 
Grimes, Monnig Dry Goods Co.; Secre- 
tary, E. G. Parker, King Candy Co. 

TEXAS, Houston—Houston Association of 
Credit Men. President, J. T. McCarthy, 
Kirby Lumber Co.; Secretary, H. W. 
Brown, 315 First National Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Paris—Paris Association of Credit 
Men. President, C. . Floyd, Paris 
Grocer Co.; Secretary, L. R. Cary, 
Crook-Record Company. 

TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men. President, H. 

P. Goodman, Goodman Gro. Co.; Secre- 
tary, T. W. Friedrich, A. B. Frank Co.; 
Manager, Henry A. Hirshberg, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, 313 Alamo National 
Bank Bldg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco Association of Credit 
Men. President, M. G. Olsen, Williams 
Dry Goods Co.; Secretary, Roy A. 
McKnight, McKnight Sundries Co. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Utah Association 
of Credit Men. President, F. A. Pyke, 
Pyke-Druehl Co.; Secretary, F. S. 
den Strevell-Paterson Hdw. Co., Assis- 
tant Secretary, Walter Wright, P. O. 
Box 886. 

VERMONT, Burlington—Vermont Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. President, E. I. 
Soule, C. L. Soule & Co.; Secretary, 
Neil L. Stanley, P. O. Box 385. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, _Bristol—Bristol 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
I. i. Faucette, Faucette Peavler Shoe 

Secretary, T. L. Hayworth, Lock- 
— Secon Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lyachbure—Lonchiuss Credit 
Men’s Association. President, ‘ 
Ward Hill, Hill pugry & Wagon Co.; 
Secretary, John avis, Craddock- 
Terry Co. 


Credit 
H. 
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VIRGINIA, Norfolk — Norfolk-Tidewater 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
H. G. Barbee, Harris, Woodson, Bar. 
bee Co.; Manager, Shelton N Wood. 
ard, 1210 National Bank of Commerce 
Bldg. 


VIRGINIA, Richmond — Richmond Credit 
Men’s ‘Association. President, W. M 
Jones, Richmond Stove Co.: Secretary, 
o Lane Stern, 905 Travelers’ Insur 
ance Bldg. 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke Association 
of Credit Men. President, W. F. Penn, 
Barrow-Penn & Co.; Secretary, B. A 
Marks, Box 48. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle 
tion of Credit Men. President, 
Beamer, Western Dry Goods Co.; 
tary, F. A. Godfrey, E. 


WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Mer 
chants’ Association. President, Ray R 
Gill, Holley-Mason Hardware Co.; See. 
retary, B. Campbell, Old National 
Bank Bldg. ; Assistant Secretary, Tames 
D. Meikle, Old National Bank Bldg. 


WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Tacoma Asso 
ciation of Credit Men. President, Chas, 
H. Plass, Coast Trading Company; See- 
retary, Edward B. Lung, Tacoma Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA,  Bluefield-Graham— 
Bluefield-Graham Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation. President, J. H. Hoge, Blue 
field Produce & Provision Co.; Secre- 
tary, P. J. Alexander, Flat Top Grocer 
Co., Bluefield, W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
W. C. Klicker; Secretary, D. C. Lovett, 
Jr., Lovett Printing Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Clarksburg—Central 
West Virginia "Association of Credit 
Men. President, Bert Evans, Morris 

Grocery Co.; Secretary, U. R. Hoffman, 
Union Bank Bl ldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington—Hunting- 
ton Association of Credit Men. Presi- 
dent, H. W. Fish, Gwinn Milling Co; 
Secretary, W. W. Magoon, Blue Jay 
Mfg. Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Parkers 
burg-Marietta Association of Credit 
Men. President, W. H. Heermans, 
Graham-Bumgarner Co.; Secretary, P. 
E. Hyre, Brown, Kendall Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling—Wheeling 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
S. Floyd, Greer & Laing; Secretary, 
— E. Schellhase, Room 31, McClain 

g. 


WISCONSIN, Fond du Lac—Fond du Lae 
Association of Credit Men. President, 
E. B. Hutchins, Boex-Holman Co.; 
Secretary, A. P. Baker, 91-93 South 
Main St. 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Wholesale Cred- 
it Men’s Association of Green Bay. 
President, Chas. A. Innes, Greiling- 
Innes Co.; Secretary, J. V. Rorer, 212 
Bellin-Buchanan Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Bat wnsiceg_- Milweutes As 
sociation of Credit Men. President, 
Carl Engelke, American Exchange 
Bank; Secretary, J. F. Butt, 301 Mayer 
Bldg.: Assistant Secretary, W. 
Haeuser, 421 Sycamore St. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh Associa 
tion of Credit Men. President, Ira 
Parker, Jr., Ira Parker & Sons Paint 
Ca.: Secretary, Chas. D. Rreor, Room 
3, Cook Block, 3 Algoma St. 


Associa. 
W. E. 
Secre- 
C. Klyce Co 
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Directory of Adjustment Bureaus Conducted by Local 
Association of Credit Men Which Have Advised the 
National Office That They Are Complying with 
the Rules Adopted by the National Directors. 


California, Los Angeles, F. C. Dz Lano, Mer., Higgins, Bidg. 
California, San Diego, Cart O. Retstorr, Mgr., 607-608 Spreckels Bldg. 
*California, San Francisco, Board of Trade of San Francisco. 


District of Columbia, Washington, R. Preston Sueatey, Sec’y and Mgr., 726 Colorado 























g. 
Florida, Jacksonville, H. Lyre, Mgr., 506 Dyal-Upchurch Bldg. 
Florida, Tampa, S. B. Owen, 5 Roberts Bldg. 
Georgia, Atlanta, R. Y. Barrett, Mer., 304 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Georgia, Augusta, H. M. Oxtver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. ’ 
Georgia, Macon, A. F. McGuee, Mgr., Macon Association of Credit Men. 
Illinois, Chicago, M. C, Rasmussen, Mer., 10 South La Salle St. 
Illinois, Springfield, R. B. Lreper, 125% South Sth St. 
Indiana, Evansville, H. W. Voss, ‘Mer., Furniture Exchange Bldg. r 
Indiana, Muncie, Tuomas E. Bracken, Megr., Delaware County National Bank Bldg. 
Indiana, South Bend, L. M. Hammerscumipt, Mgr., 710 J. M. S. Bldg. 
Iowa, Cedar Rapids, A. S. Ormssy, Mer. 
Iowa, Davenport, Isaac PetersperGer. Megr., Lane Bldg. 
Iowa, Des Moines, Don E. Nieman, Mer., 421 Fleming Bldg. 
Iowa, Ottumwa, Wm. A. Hunt, Mgr.. Phoenix Trust Bldg. 
Iowa, Sioux City, Peter Batxema, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bldg. 
Kansas, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Mgr., 1009 Beacon Bidg. | 
Kentucky, Lexington, J. P. Jounston, Mer., 1312 Fayette National Bank Bldg. 
Kentucky, Louisville, Cas. D. Divine, Mgr., 45 U. S. Trust Co. Bldg. 
Louisiana, New Orleans, T. J. Barttetrz, Supt., 608 Canal Louisiana Bank Bldg. 
Maryland, Baltimore, S. D. Bucx. Mgr., 100 Hopkins Place. 
Massachusetts, Boston, H. A. Wuuitinc, Secretary, 77 Summer St. 
Michigan, Grand Rapids, Water H. Brooks, Secretary, 308 Michigan Trust Bldg. 
Minnesota, Duluth, E. G. Rosie, Mer., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. 
Minnesota, me J. P. Gacpraitn, Megr., 241 Endicott Bldg., St. Paul. 
Minnesota. St. Paul, Jonn P. Gatspraitu, Mer., 241 Endicott Bldg. 
Missouri, Kansas ay, F. B. Rose, Mgr., 303-7 New England Bldg. 
Missouri, St. Louis, W. J. Burton, Mgr., 510 Locust St. 
Montana, Billings, H. C. Strincuam, Mer., Electric Bldg. 
Montana, Great Falls, W. L. Icnatius, Mgr., 216 Ford Bldg. 
Nebraska, Lincoln—Same as Omaha. 
Nebraska, Omaha, E. E. Ciosson, Mgr., 320 Bee Bldg., Omaha. 
New Jersey, Newark, F. B. Broucuton, Magr., 519 Kinney Bldg. 
New York, Buffalo, W. B. Granpison, Mer., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 
Ohio, Cincinnati, E. C. Brunst, Secretary, 1503 Union Trust Bldg. 
Ohio, Cleveland, T. C. Ketter, Commissioner, 322 Engineers’ Bldg. 
Ohio, Columbus, B. G. Watson, Mgr., 411 The New First National Bank Bldg. 
Ohio, Toledo, F. A. Brown, Mer., 723 Nicholas Bldg. 
Ohio, Youngstown, W. C. McKain, Megr.. 1106 Mahoning National Bank Bldg. 
Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Evcenz Miter, Megr., 625 Insurance Bldg. 
Oklahoma, Tulsa, W. A. Rayson, Mgr., Simmons Bldg. 
Oregon, Portland, W. B. Layton, Mgr., 641 Pittock Blk. 
Pennsylvania, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit Men, J. H. J. Riezwmarp 
Mgr., Hunsicker Bldg. 
Pennsylvania, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 509 Greer Blk. 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Davip A. Loncacre Megr., Room 801, 1011 Chestnut St. 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, A. C. Ert1s, Mgr., 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Rhode Island, Providence, E. H. Cutten, Megr., 1117 Turks Head Bldg. 
South Carolina, Columbia, J. M. Cozart, Mer., 1108 Palmetto Bank Bldg. 


Tennessee, Chattanooga, J. H. McCattum, Megr., Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 

Tennessee, Knoxville, F. E. Lowe, Mgr., 620 Holston National Bank Bldg. 
Tennessee, Nashville, CHartes H. Warwick, Mer., 803 Stahlman Bldg. 

Texas, El Paso, T. E. Brancnarp. Mgr., 622-3 Caples Bldg. 

Texas, Houston, H. W: Brown, Mgr., 315-316 First National Bank Bldg. 
exas, San Antonio, Henry A. HirsHserc, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce. 

Utah, Salt Lake City, Watter Wricut, Megr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


Virginia, Norfolk, SHztton N. Wooparp, Mgr., 1210 National Bank of Commerce Bldg. 

Virginia, Richmond, Jo Lang Stern, Megr., 905 Travelers’ Insurance Bldg. 

Washington, Spokane, J. D. Merxtz, Mgr., Old National Bank Bldg. 

Washington, Seattle, J. L. Batpwin, Mgr., Polson Bldg. 

Washington, Tacoma, W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 802 Tacoma Bldg. 

West Virginia, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjustment Bureau, U. R. 

Horrman, Mer., 410 Union Bank Blde. 

West Virginia, Huntington, Tri-State Credit and Adjustment Bureau, Inc., E. V. Town- 
SHEND, Mgr., 705 First National Bank Bldg. 

Wisconsin, Green Bay, J. V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Bellin-Buchanan Bldg. 
isconsin, Milwaukee. 

Wisconsin, Oshkosh, Cas. D. Breon, Mgr., Room 3, Cook Blk., 3 Algoma St. 
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Directory of Credit Interchange Bureaus Conducted by 
Local Associations of Credit Men Which Have Advised 
the National Office That They Are Complying with 
the Rules Adopted by the National Directors. 


Alabama, Birmingham, R. H. Eccresron, Mer., 321-323 Chamber of Commerce. 
Alabama, Montgomery, J. M. Hottoway, Mgr., 81 Vandiver Bldg. 

District of Columbia, Washington, R. Preston SuHeatey, Mgr., 726 Colorado Bldg. 
Florida, Jacksonville, H. Lyte, Mgr., 506 Dyal-Upchurch Bldg. 

Georgia, Atlanta, A. G. Smit, Mgr., 304 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 

*Georgia, Augusta, H. M. Oriver, Mgr., 6 Campbell Bldg. 

Georgia, Macon, A. F. McGueez, Mgr., Macon Association of Credit Men. 

*Illinois, Chicago, F. E. Atexanper, Mgr., 10 South La Salle St. 

*Indiana, Evansville, H. W. Voss, Mgr., Furniture Exchange Bldg. 

*Iowa, Des Moines, Central Iowa Credit Interchange Bureau, 421 Fleming Bldg. 
*Iowa, Sioux City, A. P. Soz_serc, Mgr., 601 Trimble Bldg. 

“Kansas, Wichita, M. E. Garrison, Megr., 1009 Beacon Bldg. 

*Kentucky, Louisville, Cuas. D. Divine, Mgr., U. S. Trust Bldg. 

*Louisiana, New Orleans, T. J. BartLette, Mgr., 698 Canal Louisiana Bank Bldg. 
Maryland, Baltimore, J. H. Hewitt, Mgr., 100 Hopkins Place. 

Massachusetts, Boston, H. A. Wuitinc, Secretary, 77 Summer St. 

*Michigan, Detroit, Frank R. Hampurcer, Mgr., 917-918 Dime Bank Bldg. 
*Michigan, Grand Rapids, Watter H. Brooks, Mgr., 308 Michigan Trust Bldg. 


*Minnesota, Duluth (also Superior), Duluth Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, Inc., E. G. Roszz, 
Mgr., 415 Lonsdale Bldg. 


*Minnesota, Minneapolis, N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, J. P. Gatsrairu, Megr., 241 
Endicott Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


“Bilonsapte, St. Paul, N. W. Jobbers’ Credit Bureau, J. P. Garpraitu, ,Mgr., 241 Endicott 
g. 
*Missouri, Kansas City, F. B. Rosz, Mgr., 303-7 New England Bldg. 
*Missouri, St. Louis, W. J. Burton, Mgr., 510 Locust St, 
“Montana, Billings, H. C. Strincuam, Mgr., Electric Bldg. 
Nebraska, Omaha, E. E. Ciossum, Megr., 320 Bee Bidg. 
New Jersey, Newark, F. B. Broucnton, Mgr., 519 Kinney Bldg. 
*New York, Buffalo, Harry G. Puriiips, Mgr., 1001 Mutual Life Bldg. 
*New York, Syracuse, Central New York Credit and Adjustment Bureau, Inc., C. A, 
Butter, Mgr., 702-703 Snow Bldg. 
*Ohio, Cincinnati, E. C. Brunst, Mgr., 1503 Union Trust Bldg. 
*Ohio, Cleveland, D. W. Cautey, Mgr., 326 Engineers’ Bldg. 
Ohio, Columbus, Cuas. B. Cranston, 410 New First National Bank Bldg. 
Ohio, Toledo, F. A. Brown, Mgr., 723 Nicholas Bldg. 
*Oklahoma, Oklahoma City, Eucenz Miter, Mgr., 625 Insurance Bldg. 
Pennsylvania, Allentown, Lehigh Valley Association of Credit Men, J. H. J. Reinmanp, 
gr., 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 
*Pennsylvania, New Castle, Roy M. Jamison, Mgr., 511 Greer Bldg. 
*Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Davip A. LonGacre, Secretary, 1011 Chestnut St. 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, A. C. Bunce, Mgr., 1213 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
South Carolina, Columbia, J. M. Cozart, Mgr., 1108 Palmetto Bank Bldg. 
*Tennessee, Chattanooga, J. H. McCattum, Mgr., Hamilton National Bank Bldg. 
Tennessee, Nashville, CHartes H. Warwick, Megr., 803 Stahlman Bldg. 
Texas, Austin, R. L. Bewrey, Mgr., P. O. Box 1075. 
Texas, San Antonio, H. A. HirsHserc, Mgr., Chamber of Commerce. 


*Utah, Salt Lake City, Watter Wricut, Mgr., 1411 Walker Bank Bldg. 


Virginia, Norfolk, SHettron N. Wooparp, Mgr., P. O. Box 852. 
Virginia, Richmond, G. N. Schuman, Mgr., 1214 East Main St. 


“Washington, Seattle, J. L. Batpwin, Mgr., Polson Bldg. 
Washington, Tacoma, W. W. Keyes, Mgr., 803 Tacoma Bldg. 


West Virginia, Clarksburg, Central W. Va. Credit and Adjustment Bureau, U. R 
Horrman, Mgr., 410 Union Bank Bldg. 


“West Virginia, Huntington, Tri-State Credit and Adjustment Bureau, Inc., E. V. Tows- 
SHEND, Mgr., 705 First National Bank Bldg. 

Wisconsin, Green Bay, J. V. Rorer, Mgr., 212 Bellin-Buchanan Bldg. 

*Wisconsin, Milwaukee. ————— ———, 301 Mayer Bldg. 


Central Credit Interchange Bureau, St. Louis, Mo., W. J. Burton, Mgr., 510 [.ocust St. 


“Interchange Bureav Participating in Central Bureau. 





